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HIS more or less fanciful title will 

be accepted, I believe, by those who 

really love the Rose and who are 
anxious eventually to reach Heaven. A 
Heaven without Roses I have not tried to 
figure out, and I don’t think I will waste 
any mental effort in that direction. 

But in June any Rose, every Rose, all 
Roses are either blooming or trying to 
bloom. I have before mentioned the 
“early birds” who sing for us in May, but 
June is the full chorus, the full orchestra, 
the great floral performance of the year. 

June returns to circulation the great, 
grand, sweet and colorful old Hybrid 
Perpetuals that we have stupidly neglee- 
ted through two generations of Hybrid 
Tea craze. The hybridizers have mostly 
forgotten these old friends, though here 
and there some thoughtful man either 
breeds a Hybrid Perpetual designedly or 
accepts a Hybrid Tea of certain charac- 
ters as belonging in that group. Inevit- 
ably the group will increase and will 
change, for better culture itself tends 
toward recurrent bloom, and then the 
newer Roses which have been frankly 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses are of better 
blooming quality. This is not the place 
to delve into history, but it is proper to 
say that the old, old raisers of the best 
Hybrid Perpetuals considered them as 
able to come back again and bloom even 
before the occasional fall show. 


In the 1938 “American Rose Annual” 
the Secretary of the American Rose So- 
ciety speaks effectively about the value of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals we have so sorrow- 
fully neglected, and gives reasons as to 
their desirability. If my readers are 
really rose-wise they will take into ae- 
eount what Mr. Hatton has written, and 
will stimulate by their demands of the 
rose-raising nurserymen some of the fine 
old varieties we need to keep us square 
with the Rose world. I have before 
reported the recurrent American Beauty 
that was the product of bud selection. I 
am quite sure that “General Jack” can 
eome back again. That wonderful Rose, 
Gloire de Chedane-Guinoisseau, can come 
again. Frau Karl Druschki does bloom 
repeatedly, and in the same “Rose An- 
nual” above quoted Alister Clark, the 
brilliant Australian hybridist, tells of a 
new white Rose, with fragrance, which 
ean step in with that charm added to the 
magnificence of Frau Karl Drusehki. 

But all this will be helped if real Rose 
lovers will set up a preference, almost a 
demand. 

Then other Roses that in June are very 
much in evidence are the species Roses. 
These do not recur later in the season, but 
they do provide true Rose magnificence in 
the month of Roses. Any thoughtful 
Rose grower can adventure in adding in 
his garden, in suitable locations where 
their disposition to make large bushes 
ean be endured, some Roses which will 
give vast pleasure and when out of bloom 
be quite as sightly and pleasing to look 
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at as any of the ordinary shrubs we 
accept for once-blooming without ques- 
tion. Moreover, many of the species 
Roses will provide a lovely hip or fruit 
display if allowed to come through in due 
course. In one of the current English 
periodicals I have just been noticing the 
beautiful hips of Rosa movyesi, itself 
uniquely fine and worth going after. 

Let me hint of some desirable and avail- 
able Rose species. I mentioned in May 
the shades of yellow in Rosa primula 
(formerly R. ecw), R. hugonis, R. xan- 
thina. White comes pleasingly, and* other 
tones, in the variations of R. spinosissima, 
and pink enters with very many good 
shrubs, as R. multiflora cathayensis, R. 
woodsi, R. canina, R. setigera and other 
“wild” Roses. Rugosa gives us red and 
pink, R. lheriteriana adds a good magenta, 
while the more difficult moyesi gives a 
deep red of value. 

Then in June we ean enjoy, if we will, 
hardy Climbing Roses to the full as 
Hardy Climbers, and enjoy them separ- 
ately as shrubs if in the larger Rose- 
gardens they have been permitted to stray 
into that form. This means that any of the 
modern large-flowered Climbers, such as 
Mme. Gregoire Stechelin, or Scorcher, 
or Purity, allowed to run almost at ran- 
dom with space to go up dnd then to 
droop, ean provide us with a display not 
matchable by any of the shrubs of which 
we plant too many. In June, therefore, 
the thoughtful Rose grower will be ob- 
serving the species Roses and the Hardy 
Climbers with the thought of setting up 
their shrub use as times goes on. 

In June, too, the old Roses are with us. 
Ever since Mrs. Keays wrote her faseinat- 
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Rosa setigera 





supplemented 
and extended by the English work on the 
same subject by E. A. Bunyard, we have 


ing book on “Old Roses,” 


begun to turn our eyes backward for 
these old friends. They certainly have 
ability to stand abuse, for that is why 
we have them with us. All over America, 
all over Rose-growing Europe, there are 
survivors of earlier generations that have 
held their places and now appeal to us as 
we begin to recover from the Hybrid Tea 
craze. This broad and quite delightful 
Rose diversion can be entered into by 
anyone who hunts up the old Roses, and 
if he will go so far as to study Mrs. 
Keays’ paper, “What Old Rose Is This?” 
as printed in the 1938 “American Rose 
Annual,” he can find means, illustrated 
with eareful diagrams and supervised by 
competent botanists, to ascertain, the 
names of his old friends and to be steered 
toward a knowledge of their history. 
This monumental paper on old Roses is 
itself an anomaly, for it is quite human, 
and yet it uses botanical terms and fig- 
ures to provide means of identification. 
Mrs. Keays has used the Bertillon method 
on Roses; she has their finger-prints and 
all their necessary stigmata made ac- 
cessible. 

But June will also be the month of the 
Hybrid Tea Roses that are at present the 
Roses of America. I can suggest a means 
of making the Hybrid Teas particularly 
notable in June, 1938, if anyone takes in 
hand the 1938 “American Rose Annual” 
and turning to page 171 begins to get the 
opinions of Rose observers all across the 
country about his favorites. He will find 
in some fifty-odd pages completely frank 
comments on about 250 Roses of the last 


five years. The observers write as they 
have known the Roses, and sometimes 
their words are very plain. Thus, for 


example, I find that about one of my pet 
Roses, Alezane, one mid-New York state 
commentator says, “A disappointment; 
flowers small, most of them worthless; 
plant subject to black-spot.” Two of my 
real Rose friends, one in Oklahoma, and 
another in Texas, divide, for one says he 
eannot “warm up to it,’ and the other 
“eonsiders the color exceptional,’ and 
knows of no Rose to compare with it. 

Similar comments touch all the lead- 
ers with unornamented truth. Thus my 
favorite Red Rose President Boone, which 
I do admit hangs its enormous red flow- 
ers when they are full of fresh rain, is 
condemned by a Connecticut observer for 
its weak neck, while another observer 
from Virginia insists that it is “a mag- 
nificent Rose with a weak neck only late 
in the fall.” When I get through the 
twenty or thirty comments on this rose I 
like it better than ever! 

It is this sort of study that I most 
earnestly hope my Rose friends will in- 
dulge in during the Rose month of June. 
You owe the Rose your full attention, and 
you owe your Rose friends frank and 
fair comment, the result of honest and 
‘sapable observation. 
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Greenhouses for the Amateur Culture of Orchids 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


INOW of no structure of like dimen- 

sions which is eapable of affording 

the same measure of pleasure and 
venuine satisfaction as the “Small Green- 
house.” I have always been thankful 
that when yet a small boy I came to 
realize that fact. When one day I made 
to my parents the astounding statement 
“T ean never be happy until I have a 
rreenhouse,”’ they indulged me in the 
boyish desire. That crude little green- 
house gave me healthful occupation of 
mind and body until my college days 
took me away from home. But more than 
that, I have enjoyed it ever since then in 
retrospect though it passed out of actual 
existence many years ago. The day that 
I bid it good-bye as the opportunities of 
a higher education presented themselves, 
—I determined that if it ever became 
possible, I should again possess a green- 
house. 

This did become possible over ten years 
ago and perhaps that is now my best 
excuse for endeavoring to interest the 
readers of THe FLOWER GROWER in the 
culture of orchids. 

I am quite sure that this desire which 
[ have always had is not especially 
peculiar to myself alone, but that every 
enthusiastic gardener has at one time or 
another felt the urge to build a green- 
house. This is likely to suggest itself in 
the fall when frosts are near at hand and 
when one so longs to perpetuate the life 
of many of the plants which have made 
the garden beautiful all summer long. 
And again when the cold of winter has 
caused one to cease all gardening opera- 
tions outside, the same longing is sure to 
return. The enthusiastic gardener is a 
gardener at heart not only during the 
summer months but the whole year 
through, and this is manifest in the un- 
rest which takes possession of one in the 
early spring and impels the planting of 
seed in pots and boxes in the house or in 
the hot bed and cold frame. And if one 
possesses a greenhouse how thankful he 
is sure to be when snow and cold weather 
suddenly follow a warm spell and en- 
danger the tender little plants which have 
been started in the frames. As I write 
this. (April 3rd) we are passing through 
such a period, and TI am sure the readers 
of THE FLowrR GROWER are among those 
who at this time of year,—as well as in 
the fall and winter,—wish for a glass 
house. In fact no doubt many of you 
have made a determination to possess one 
this vear. 

If you are among that number I want 
to take this opportunity to suggest some 
things in the construction of your green- 
house which will make it possible for 
you not only to grow the other plants 
which you desire to cultivate but which 
will also insure the possibility of growing 
a collection of orchids as well. 

My plea is for the Small Greenhouse 
and by that I do not refer to dimensions 
alone but rather to just one principle 
which will insure your deriving the maxi- 
mum pleasure from your greenhouse. 
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Namely, do not build it so large as to 
preclude your own personal contact and 
care of the plants. Again, I do not wish 
to imply that you should not employ a 
eardener but whatever you do, do not 
sacrifice the pleasure of personal con- 
tact and acquaintance with your plants, 
for in no other way can you fully enjoy 
them. 

While in some of my previous articles 
I have endeavored to show that orchids 
may be grown in the solarium, possibly 
even in a living room under most favor- 
able conditions, and especially in a 
Wardian case, yet to really sueceed with 
them in more than a meagre way, one 
must have a greenhouse available. Those 
who begin their culture without possess- 


ing a glass house are sooner or later 


sure to yearn for one, for in the colder 
climates a greenhouse is essential to com- 
plete suecess in orchid culture. 


while no house ean be too large for the 
successful culture of orchids, the reverse 
is almost equally true. I have personal 
knowledge of very small greenhouses, 1n- 
cluding my own, which have proven en- 
tirely satisfactory for orchids. Only re- 
cently I visited a “lean-too house” which 
had been built by the man himself and 
which is about twelve feet long and per- 
haps six feet wide. It was filled with 
orchids, many of which were in bloom, 
ineluding several Phalaenopsis, and prac- 
tically all of the plants were in excellent 
condition. It would be difficult for me to 
try to convey to you the pleasure which 
this man derives from his: little home- 
made greenhouse, and I could mention 
many other similar examples. So do not 
pass up the possibility of growing at least 
a few orchids because of the limited size 
of your greenhouse. 


29nd. Location. This again will have 
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A typical orchid house illustrating the raised center stage. This displays the 

plants to good advantage, also brings them nearer the glass and insures good 

circulation of air about the plants. It also shows how plants are hung from the 
frame of the house 


A GREENHOUSE SUITED TO THE CULTURE 
OF ORCHIDS 


N general any well constructed green- 

house may be adapted to the require- 
ments necessary for the culture of most 
orchids but a few changes in either de- 
sign or equipment may have to be made. 
The following suggestions will be found 
helpful and easy of accomplishment: 

Ist. Sizz. This will of necessity de- 
pend upon the desires of the one for 
whom the house is planned and built and 


to be largely left to your own choice and 
the possibilities of your property. If it 
is to be a “lean-to” it must be placed 
where an abundance of light is possible. 
A southern exposure is usually prefer- 
able. This will of course necessitate 
thorough ventilation and shading during 
the hot months but on the whole it is 
best. East and west exposures are also 
possible but less favorable. If the house 
is to be detached, it is probably best to 
run it north and south as this will in- 
sure a more even distribution of sunshine 
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but houses running east and west are 
also successful and that is the direction 
which my own three houses take. 

3rd. PLan or Construction. If the 
house is to be near a dwelling or in a lo- 
cation which gives it prominence, the 
“curved eave” house is certainly more at- 
tractive than the “straight eave” but it is 
also more expensive to construet. I 
doubt if ‘“eurved eaves” any 
advantages other than appearance. 

4th. Mareriats. These will have to 
be chosen with regard to cost and ap- 
pearance but in general, as in all con- 
struction, good material is likely to be 
the most economical in the long run. The 
sash bars and all other wood had best be 
of Cypress free from “sap wood.” 
“Pecky” eypress is used for the bottom of 
benches and while it looks worm eaten, it 
endures well. The walls may be built of 
wood with insulation between the outer 
and inner wall and this for an inexpen- 
sive house is quite satisfactory. Hollow 
tile and stueco or brick are to be pre- 
ferred as being more durable and afford- 
ing better construction. Stone veneer 
walls make for a beautiful appearance 
of the house and might thus harmonize 
with the dwelling. 

5th. Tue PartitionepD House. If one 
is to possess one house only and wishes 
to grow not only orchids but other plants 
as well, this is best accomplished by con- 
structing a partition across the 
house. This will result in creating ideal 
conditions for each elass of plants, greater 
warmth and humidity for the orehids 
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while they are growing, and a cooler and 
less humid place in which to place them 
as they are unfolding their bloom, thus 
not only prolonging the life of the flower 
but producing a harder, better flower. 
If the house is long enough, perhaps two 
partitions,—creating three possible de- 
grees of temperature,—would be still bet- 
ter. I have accomplished the same thing 
by having three houses. 

6th. VENTILATION. Almost all orchids 
are benefited by an abundance of fresh 
pure air but are susceptible to the harm- 
ful effects of drafts. Ventilation should 
therefore, whenever possible, be accom- 
plished without strong currents of air— 
especially cold air,—striking the plants. 
Overhead ventilation is of course 
sary, particularly during hot weather, but 
in order to permit of the admission of 
fresh air during the co!ld months, without 
chilling, ventilators are often built in the 
outer walls under the level of the benches. 
Then when they are opened the air passes 
over the heating pipes and becomes tem- 





neces- 


pered before reaching the plants. This 
is an excellent arrangement but adds a 
little to the cost of construction. An air 


duct with only one outside opening might 
also serve the purpose, and a small fan 
could be used to cireulate the air. 

7th. Provininc Humipiry. Orchid 
plants require humidity in the air and 
relatively little water at their roots. There 
are many ways of providing the desired 
moisture in the air. Gravel or cinder 
walls are preferable to cement because 
they are capable of absorbing and giving 











A very beautiful small house with “curved eaves.” 
such a de luxe glass garden is surely hard to resist. 





The temptation to possess 
An ideal small house for 


orchids 
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Pans containing water may 


off moisture. 
be placed upon the heating pipes. <A 
“Skinner System” of pipes which will 
produce a fine spray under the super- 
stages upon which the plants are placed 
is very useful in moistening the air, and 


the coke or gravel which is usually 
placed in the benches under the super- 
also absorbs mvisture. Spraying 
the plants with a fine spray upon hot 
dry days, especially in summer, is help- 
ful. 

8th. STAGES AND SUPER-STAGES. Benches 
for the plants may be built as for other 
plants, and the individual pots placed 
upon inverted pots to raise them above 
the level of the bench. This is not quite 
as satisfactory as the “super-stage” or 
bench built of slats or heavy wire mesh 
and placed six inches or more above the 
level of the bench. This permits better 
drainage of the plants and a free cireu- 
lation of air about them, with less dan- 
ger of harboring snails and sow bugs un- 
der the inverted pots. The center stage 
ean be built up higher as shown in the 
illustration. 


stages 


9th. Water Suppiy. This is very im- 
portant and if possible rain water should 
he provided. This can easily be done by 
constructing open conerete cisterns of 
relatively shallow depth but extending 
under as much of the bench area as pos- 
sible, thus affording ample capacity for 
storing rain water from the roof of the 
house. This insures the water being the 
temperature of the house and also affords 
another humidity to the air. 
Provision for pumping the water ean be 
made by an electric pump and pressure 
tank, or of course watering can be done 
with the sprinkling can in the small 
house, but always use rain water, if at 
all. possible. 

10th. HeatinG. For the small or mod- 
erate sized house nothing is better than 
a hot water heating system of some type. 
The “lean-to” may be connected with the 
dwelling heating plant, if adequate in 
capacity, and this makes an ideal ar- 
rangement. Another very successful 
source of hot water heating for the small 
greenhouse is a thermostatie controlled 
natural gas heater. This need not be 
larger than a sized copper coil 
heater such as is used to heat domestic 
tanks. I know of such a one which ade- 
quately heats a house about 18 ft. long 
and 10 ft. wide. I also have such an 
equipment as a “supplement” to my own 

] water boiler. It is arranged 


souree of 


Food 


coal hot 
with a thermostat so that, should the coal 
fire get low during the night, the gas 
comes on at any desired temperature and 
boosts the heat. In the spring and fall, 
when little heat is needed, we depend 
upon the alone to heat the three 
houses. Of course steam or hot air sys- 
tems may be used but they are inferior 
to hot water for the small greenhouse. 


gras 


llth. SHapinG. Orchids will need shad- 
ing from about April Ist to late Septem- 
ber, and while too dense shading’ is objee- 
tionable, yet shade must be provided 
when needed. Also let me advise the pur- 
chase of good glass for glazing ;—glass 
which is free from any defect which 
might serve as a “burning lens” and con- 
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AYLILIES, though far from new, 
are definitely among the important 
perennials of today. They have 
revolutionized the planting of hardy gar- 
dens. Now, new hybrids of the yellow 
Daylilies can be had for an unfailing sup- 
ply of their truly lily-like flowers from 
tuliptime till early frosts. And these 
are adaptable, hardy, and easy to grow. 
So, no longer do we mourn when the 
last of the Tulips fade for, already, 
TANGERINE a dwarf hybrid Daylily with 
flowers of richest orange and reddish 
buds, is showing its gold-nugget blooms 
among clumps of our Intermediate Irises. 
All through iris time we have the sparkle 
of early Daylilies. Along with other good 
anes we want lots of Apricot -which is 
somewhat similar to TANGERINE but softer 
iz. color, and taller of stem and has a 
sunny open-faced look which makes it a 
perennial favorite. 
And so they go all summer long, with 


never a break. All gaps between the 
older groups have been bridged. The 


well-named Winsome and the delightful 
Wavu-BUN are two which give just the 
touch of light yellow needed to set off 
the Peonies and Roses. While when 
July comes—then we give the garden over 
to a colorful fiesta of Daylilies. They 
erowd each bed and fairly spill over 
into the walks with their amazing array 
of starry-faced trumpets. 

rilled, fluted, powdered with gold dust, 
decorated with fetching patterns in erisp 
apple-green, dusky maroon, and chocolate 
brown—or wearing shadowy halos of rose 
and terra-cotta, July’s Daylilies are a 
glorious sight. They run the gamut of 
the family’s color range from _ palest 
lemon-whites through orange and the ful- 
vous reds to the rarest and latest in 
Daylily colors—a dark blackish maroon, 
a fascinating rose-pink, and several out- 
and-out bieolors. 

Several of the finest of the modern 
hybrids are in bloom through August. 
Exquisite pale yellows are the patrician 
Sunny West, Star or Goup, and HEs- 
PERUS. ‘These gleam as lovely as tall 
wedding candles above the colorful glow 
of August’s Phlox. And where there are 
no crimson or salmon Phlox but only tall 
whites and lavenders, there brilliant 
groups of rich orange-colored Daylilies 
make gorgeous splashes against a_back- 
ground of green or a bank of Sowhill 
Hydrangeas. 

It is this dependable succession of 
bloom coupled with their surprising adapt- 
ability and their utter freedom from 
miffiness of any kind which puts these 
newer Daylilies—way out in front. Iris 
and Peonies now have to share with the 
yellow Daylilies their title of—The Flow- 
ers Everyone. Can Grow. 
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DAYLILIES — 


A Digest 
Hybrids Everyone Can Grow 


of the Modern 





In Cuba, Florida, Louisiana, New 
Mexico and Southern California, Daylilies 
lift their clusters of golden lily-like flow- 
ers as happily as along the northern line 
of Minnesota and Maine. They rejoice 
in good eultivation and full sun. Yet, in 
a garden like ours where dappled sun- 
light is their greater portion they also 
thrive and only grow the taller. 

The yellow Daylilies are remarkably 
free from troubles. No serious pest has 
yet attacked them. Some years small 
green grasshoppers have tried to eat the 
pretty faces off some of our flowers. A 
few cases have been reported where field 
mice have devoured during the winter the 
fat storage roots of certain summer- 
blooming kinds but left others closeby un- 
touched. Some of the Daylilies whose 
foliage is evergreen or semi-evergreen suf- 
fer winter injury in the north and have to 
have their frozen “fans” elipped short in 
the spring. This is no great chore. But, 
if it is not done, the injured leaves 
shrink and dry in such a way that they 
distort the new growth as it attempts to 
push up out of the center of the fan. 
These are the worst of the mishaps that 
I’ve known of the Daylilies suffering. 

Behind the modern hybrids is a family 
history that goes back to the fabulous 
days of Marco Polo when the Tawny Day- 
lily (Hemeroeallis fulva) was earried into 
Europe from Asia to be followed, not so 
long after, by the Lemon Daylily (H. 
flava). These two which rank as species 
figure in many early accounts of garden 
plants. At least eleven more species have 
since been collected from China, Japan, 
Siberia, and Manchuria and field workers 
anticipate the discovery of still others. 

The year 1890 saw the beginning of 
active interest in the hybridizing of Day- 
lilies when Mr. George Yeld of England 
developed his first named hybrid Apricot 
which is still one of the “must-haves.” 
Mr. Yeld has continued his hybridizing 
and we owe much to him and to Mr. 
Amos Perry, also of England, whose later 
work has brought many fulvous-tinted 
hybrids into the trade. 

Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Bot- 
tanical Garden is the outstanding breeder 
in our own country applying to Daylilies 
the most scientific breeding techniques 
known and making available to others the 
varefully kept records of parentage be- 
hind each new production. Mr. Car! 


Vhotua - Jd 
Apricot is a semi-drawf especially valuable 
for its earliness. It sometimes blooms again 
in autumn 


Mester 


Betscher of Ohio is known the country 
over for the beautiful creations in Dav 
lilies known as the Betsecher Hybrids. Mr. 
Betscher has not, however, given out state 
ments as to the lines through which he has 
worked. Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Mas 
sachusetts, Professor H. H. Hume of 
Florida and others have made fewer but 


important and delightful contributions. 
The late Franklin B. Mead of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, produced the superb 


Hyperion which, after thirteen years, is 
still rated by most enthusiasts as the 
finest Daylily in ecommerce today. Mr. 
Hans Peter Sass of Nebraska, famous 
for his Iris and Peonies, has also pro- 
duced some of the most valuable of all 
the late-blooming Daylilies, a group of 
charming light-yellows, all of them tall, 
large-flowered and robust. 

To the late Bertrand H. Farr, plant 
lover extraordinary, belongs the honor 


of being the: earliest of our Ameriean 
Daylily hybridizers and the producer, 
among others, of OpHiR—that vorgeous 


orange-yellow which in its own color class 
rates along with Hyperion in all-round 
excellence. Mr. Farr’s firm still has an 
active interest in the new Daylilies and is 
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All photos by J. Horace McFarland Co. 


\ quartet of good ones: Hyperion (top) 
considered by many the best variety gen- 
erally available; (left center) J. A. Craw- 
ford, cadmium yellow, an old standby for 
late June bloom; Mikado (right center) 
orange, with dark mahogany-red shading; 
and (right) Soudan, taller and later than 
the old Lemon Daylily 


now serving as a channel through which 
Dr. Stout’s new hybrids are made avail- 
able to the public. 

All-in-all, there are now some two hun- 
dred named hybrid Daylilies in the trade, 
the chosen few out of fields of thousands 
upon thousands of seedlings. We can’t 
grow them all, obviously. But these lists 
contain such a glorious lot that even the 
choosing is luxury—sheer luxury—when 
we select the ones we need—or find room 
for those we—just want, that’s all! 

Here are some I want to nominate for 
particular consideration: For a roomy 
ledge on the rockgarden—FLAVINA—a 
lemon-vellow elf, TANGERINE, Mapcap and 
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Rosin Reppreast. All are dwart in 
stature with fine flowers topping their 
brief stems. For a loeation close to the 
front of the border—because they have 
magnificent flowers and are only of medi- 
um height—the truly splendid Wavu-bun, 
CrEssipa with its pinkish undertone, 
Anna Betscuer for late August bloom, 
and Patricia for its reeurved satiny love- 
liness and the indefinable charm of its 
rreenish-tinted throat. 

Superior varieties reaching three to 
four feet in height are: Hyperion, J. A. 
Crawrorp, Iris PERRY—a_ rosy-orange 
like a “self” in an Iris, gay theatrical 
Mikapo, and Minas, Mrs. A. H. Austin, 








GOLDEN DreEAM—a trio with rich 
ripe-orange-colored blooms. For wide 
robust kinds lifting their blos- 
soms shoulder high and more are: OPHIR, 
GOLDEN West, SUNNy WEST, STAR OF 
GoLp, NEBRASKA, LApy F. HeSKETH, and 
HESPERUS. 

For sheer garden usableness, 1’d name: 

Apricot of the early group and GOLD 
Dust for its 200d stems in even consid- 
erable shade: Sirtus which blooms in July 
because it’s like a splash of molten gold: 
Winsome tor the delightful quality of its 
open-ftaced flowers held on stately stems— 
like white-vold CAtypso be- 
cause it opens as the sun goes down and 
reflects and multiplies the evening star so 
enchantinel 


and 


borders 


reeds; and 








Personal preferences are bound to 
color any critical appraisal of items in 
even a hobby like this. My interest is, 
first of all, in the garden value of these 
modern hybrid Daylilies, although, an in- 
finite variety of charming arrangements 
is possible indoors. The fulvous Daylilies 
in particular make some of the most beau- 
tiful of our summer bouquets. 

Times of bloom as | give them here are 
approximate. Our garden lies close to 
the 42nd parallel at an elevation of a 
thousand feet. However, we have found 
that blooming dates vary with exposure 
even within the garden itself. And length 
of bloom depends, of course, upon the 
age and thriftiness of the plant, the num- 
ber of bloom stems, and the buds each one 














Modesty, an exceptionally tall “Hem.,” 


late 


26S 


with pale yellow blossoms produced freely in 
June 





develops. Some varieties have branching 
heads with as many as 25 to 30 buds to a 
single flower stem. The early-blooming 
varieties are less branched. 

3ut here are some of the very finest 
among these modern hybrids as I’ve 
known them. All are available in the 
American trade. 

Apricor (Yeld) comes into flower with us 
about the middle of May, its sweet open- 
faced flowers of a soft cadmium-yellow and 
about a 3-inch spread topping semi-dwarf 
plants (30 to 386 inches). APRICOT is a 
rare delight with such blue Irises as Sensa- 
tion, Missouri, and Blackwings, and with 
Oriental Poppies. It is the general favor- 
ite, probably, among the entire early-flower- 
ing group. After a dry summer followed 
hy early fall rains APRICOT sometimes quite 
often sends up bloom stalks in October. 
Last year one of our clumps pushed up 
four bloom stems in the fall, one of them 
so giddy that it reached 54 inches instead of 
the more usual 32. 


AUREOLE coming in early June has rich 


orange-vellow flowers on yard high stems 
with conspicuous leafy bracts. It is a bold 


plant for its season and comes into bloom 
when the earlier varieties are waning, which 
makes it an admirable garden plant around 
which to group White Dames Rockets, blue 
Cranesbill (Geranium pratense), and Colum- 
bines in various shades. The faint fulvous 
markings which presumably gave AUREOLE 


its name, are seldom noticeable. The foli- 
age is semi-evergreen. This is one which 


does especially well in the south. 


BETSCHER, ANNA (Betscher) rises to 36 
inches in August and opens full-petalled 


soft-vyellow flowers which carry on after the 
brilliant display of the July-blooming group 
has begun to dim. It combines well with 
the Big White Plantain-lilies which begin to 
bloom at the same time. 

Bow Les, E. A. (Perry) is an aristocratic 
appearing fulvous hybrid which reaches to 
four feet and blooms in July. It is some- 
what less rosy in tone than Iris Perry. It is 
most admired, I think, upon close inspection. 
The color is lovely in combination with pale 
yellow Daylilies and with blue Veronicas 
and Platycodons. 

C'ALYPSO (Burbank)—I’ve mentioned, 
with its impressive constellations of gleam- 
ing lemon-white stars held at about 42 
inches. The plant itself is especially note- 
worthy. CALYPSO is both good and easy and 
increases rapidly into a tight thick clump. 
It deserves first place among the evening 
blooming hybrids. 

CHARMAINE (Stout) is the first in the 
trade of the new pink Daylilies and much in 
demand by Daylily fans. Stock will prob- 
ably again be released for fall planting in 
1938. CHARMAINE’s season is July. It’s a 
jewel for the front of the border where blue 
bedding Lobelias can make a flattering 
foreground edging. 

CRAWFORD, J. A. 
magnificent wide (6%-7-inch) 
oft apricot or cadmium 
June and early July. 
is against blue of 


(Betscher) opens its 
flowers of 
vellow in late 
An effective setting 
some kind. Early blue 
Morning-glories, if started inside, open in 
time to make a striking contrast to this 
‘xeellent hybrid. J. A. CRAWFoRD has 


hloom stems three feet tall and over. The 

foliage is semi-evergreen with us. 
CRESSIDA (Betscher) our stock of which 

came directly from the originator, opens 


three days later than J. A. CRAWFoRD which 
it resembles in form. CRESSIDA’S color is its 
great glory—a soft orange throughout with 
a shadowy undulating halo banding the 
inner face of the petals. Grown in a mass 
of several plants CRESSIDA’s color is a dis 
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tinct addition to the great number of yel- 
low July-blooming Daylilies. The plants 
are deciduous. 

EXSTMERE (Yeld) is one of the good ones 
among the early group. A graceful plant, 
it has many bronzed-backed flowers of soft 
yellow which spread to about 3 inches. Bet- 
ter than the Dumortier Daylily for garden 
use, 

FLAVINA (Fewkes)—May into June about 
18 inches tall is, in effect, a dwarf Lemon 
Daylily (H. flava) and a little gem to 
snuggle among the stones of the rockgarden 
or close to the edge of a pool among cush- 
iony blue Veronicas and dwarf white Colum- 
bines. FLAVINA can prolong the effect, al- 
most cause you to think your best yellow 
daffies are still blooming. 


GAIETY (Betscher) has been introduced 
only recently. It has a long season from 


late in June through a good part of July. 
The flowers are satin-smooth, of palest vel- 
low, of an open form with widely-spaced 
segments all charmingly rolled. These 
have a 6%4-inch spread and come for us in 
partial shade on 52-inch stems. Gatlety is 
a real garden treasure because of its lumin- 
ous color and time of bloom which makes 
it so outstanding and beautiful with Del- 
phiniums and Regal Lilies below massed 
Climbing Roses. 

GAy Day (Nesmith) flowers in late July 
and August. Its blooms are full and of a 
mellow maize-yellow tone with many buds 
to each tall stem. Coming as it does after 
the peak of the July display, it is an excel- 
lent choice for growing with the late white 
Phlox—Jeanne d’Are and double blue Piaty- 
codons behind a low cloud of Bigleaf Lim- 
onium’s lavender mist. 

GoLp Dust (Yeld) mentioned before, is 
an excellent early variety with galaxies of 
Empire Yellow flowers (by Ridgway’s Color 
Chart) with bronzed reverses to their petals 





and a starry form. A general favorite to 
enliven long Iris borders. Below white 


June Roses a sizable planting of Gotp Dust 
makes a really striking picture, especially 
with a foreground of Swiss Blue 

GOLDEN DREAM (Betscher) is almost a 
double for Mrs. A. H. Austrn in color and 
time of blooming which is late July. 
GOLDEN DREAM, however, has an individual 
way, more like that of an umbellatum Lily, 
of holding its flowers face-up towards the 
sky. 

GOLDEN .WEST (Sass) is a sumptuous 
member of the light yellow group. On four 
foot stems it opens through July a long 
succession of its wide-spreading flowers 
which are only just noticeably deeper in 
color than SUNNy WEsT but have a shorter 
tube. The plant is semi-evergreen with us. 
It is a strictly day-blooming variety. 


arsies, 


HESPERUS (Sass) is a very recent intro- 
duction with superb 7-inch flowers of a pale 
lemon-yellow (by Ridgway). The tip of each 
petal is noticeably reflexed. HESPERUS 
stands about four feet tall. It should be 
classed as a July bloomer but is the latest 
to flower of Mr. Sass’ hybrids now in the 
trade. 

HYPERION (Mead), as I’ve said, is one of 
the special glories of July and early August. 
We find that lavender and white Phlox set 


off HYPERION’s huge light lemon-yellow 
trumpets delightfully. Blackish purple 


Petunias at its feet are also an addition 
which wins unfailing applause. 

LEMON KING (Betscher) rising to 36 
inches opens a mass of ruffly light lemon- 
yellow blooms through a long season in late 
June and July. It is a good dependable 
variety with many buds to a stem. The 
color carries well. 

Linpa (Stout) comes in July and rises to 


about 30 inches. It is one of the intriguing 
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new bicolors with a red “eye” marking each 
cinnamon-sprinkled golden petal. These pat- 
terned and crinkly petals alternate with 
plain bright yellow sepals to form a 5-inch 
flower. LinpDaA is for the front of the border 
where frequent and close admiration is 
easy. 

Mipas (Stout) has erect 40-inch stems 
which hold through late June and July 
clusters of glowing orange flowers of an 
even tone, full petals and a 5-inch spread. 
{t makes a very striking picture with choice 





Delphiniums below the Rambler Roses 
White Dorothy Perkins and Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh. 

MIKADo (Stout) another robust variety, 


has approximately the same season but has 


each petal of mellow light-orange boldly 
blotched with dark mahogany-red. This 


gives it a costume party or carnival air and 
a brilliance which combines enjoyably, in- 
doors or out, with pale yellow Daylilies of 
the same season. 

Mopesty (Betscher) is one of these. 
Pale waxen-yellow, it reaches 40 inches 
and opens in late June. It makes a charm- 
ing companion for any or all of the 


fulvous-toned Daylilies blooming then 
IRIs PeRRY, E. A. BOWLES, the TAWNY 


DayLity (H. Fulva), KWANso, and KWANnso 
Variegated and this, | want to say here, is 
an excellent garden plant, much more ef- 


fective than Ribbon-grass because its leaf 
stripings are bolder. 

OpHir (Farr) I’ve praised earlier. Once 
you see OPpHIR’s grand clusters of huge 


golden trumpets rising regally out of a 
border where white Phlox, blue Platycod- 


ons and double Babysbreath grow, you 
never forget it. OPHIR’s flowers are in 


reality all of a soft and even gold in color 
but some magic of reflection gives them the 
appearance of having deeper colored throats. 
Our plants with full sun approximately two- 
thirds of the day hold their flowers at 54 
inches. 
PATRICIA 
tioned 
of the 
hybrids. 
bors 


been men- 
earlier. It is, without doubt, one 
most beautiful among the new 
With warm-toned Daylily neigh- 
such as IRIS PERRY or MIKADO, its 
delicate loveliness seems almost unbeliev- 


(Stout) has also 


able. Thrifty Blue Plantainlilies with their 
many clustered spires also make good 


neighbors for PATRICIA. 
clined to be evergreen. 

Perry, Iris (Perry) another favorite 
among the July varieties has a semi-robust 
plant with excellent foliage, flower stems 
reaching almost four feet and mellow even- 
toned flowers of rosy-orange. IRIS PERRY 
we like near Calypso and Hyperion since 
they compliment each other so pleasantly. 


The foliage is in- 


PERRY, MARGARET (Perry) was at first a 
disappointment to me for its brightly- 
patterned flowers do not have the wide 
petals and sepals which characterize what 
is known as a “full” flower. However, 
MARGARET PERRY is a good garden subject 
which carries on in dependable style a sim- 
ilar but more vivid color after H. Fulva 
and H. Kwanso have quit for the year. | 
am thankful, now, for its heads of bright 
coppery-red which go so well in combina- 
tion with the tall late yellow—Sunny 
WEsT, STAR OF GOLD and HESPERUS. MAR- 
GARET PERRY spreads by underground 
stolons as H. Fulva does. 

PRINCESS (Stout) grows to 36 inches and 
comes into bloom in early July. It has 
flowers of a pale lemon-yellow with the 
desirable full-petalled form and has the 
edges of its recurved petals all charmingly 


waved. One of the very new ones. 

RasAu (Stout), another of the newer 
July-flowering hybrids has 5 inch orange 
blooms held at about 40 inches. Each 


petal is centered with a velvety splotch 
which gives it great brilliance. Gleam- 
ing like newly-polished copper RAJAH, too, 
makes a stunning neighbor for all light 
yellows. RAJAH in garden effect is like a 


later MIKADO. 

Srrius (Yeld) eomes into full flower in 
late June and runs into early July. It 
has crinkly-edged blooms of a rich and 


glowing, though curiously soft, tone of or- 


ange with shadowy patterns of a darker 
duller orange in the throats. The flowers 
measure up to 5 inches, are only medium 


full and are held at a little less than yard 
high. Strius is a Daylily with personality, 
for though outdone by many in size and full- 
ness of flower SirRIuSs gives a unique effect of 
opulence. And what’s more, a rapid in- 
crease, 

SONNY a introduction of Dr. 
Stout’s, real individual appeal. 
It opens first in the latter part of June 
and has 36 inch stems holding up light yel- 
low flowers of firm substance. These are 
unusual among Daylilies in that they open 
in the evening and remain in full beauty 
through the following day, whereas, the 
average Daylily flower which opens in the 
evening crumples by noon of the next day. 
Azure Sage and big velvety blue Petunias 
help set off this new hybrid, stock of 
which is still scarce. 


recent 


possesses 


SouDAN (Stout) comes also in July and 
is known for its wide petals of lemon- 
yellow which have caused it to be described 
as a taller and later Lemon Daylily (H. 
flava). SOUDAN is without question a very 
good Daylily but has far, in our 
garden HYPERION, 
nor anywhere nearly so charming as 
PATRICIA, both of whom are in the same 
color class of light lemon-yellow. 


not, so 


been so impressive as 


SOVEREIGN (Yeld) is another good one in 
the early group. The full-faced flowers 
are held at about 24 inches and measure 
about 3 across. The backs are bronzy. In 
comparison with GoLp DUST, SOVEREIGN’S 
flowers are fuller and its stems are slightly 
less erect. Both do wonders for a garden 
of Irises. 

STAR OF GOLD is a superb Day- 
lily with great flowers of soft lemon-yellow 
measuring over 7 inches The 
height is approximately 48 inches and the 
season—July. This is only one of a_ pale 
group from Mr. Sass which enter into all 
the beautiful combinations with fulvous 
Daylilies, Phlox, and blue Globethistles 
that the garden can accommodate. 


(Sass ) 


across. 


Sunny WEstT (Sass) 
group to be iritroduced. With us, it 
reaches 56 inches and makes great foun- 
tains of good foliage. The handsome flowers 
are a pale luminous yellow—picric yellow 
by Ridgway, have long trumpet-form fun- 
nels topped by flat rolled flares which 
easily and often measure 7 inches across. 
The flowers are usually fully expanded by 
ten in the evening and last until the after- 
noon of the following day. Unless, of 
course, the day is one of extreme heat— 
then they ecrumple earlier. SuNNY WEST 
multiplies rapidly. It is deciduous. 

THERON (Stout) is notable for its color— 
a dark mahogany-red set off by a throat 
of bright-vellowish orange. It is the dark- 


was the first of this 


est Daylily yet introduced to the trade. 
So far, stock of it is hard to get. The 
flower stems reach 36 inches. The blooms 


are of good size, spreading, and day-bloom- 
ing. THERON, also, is for the front of the 
border and inspection. Pale-blue 
lobelias help set off its rare coloring. 
Wavu-Bun (Stout) is one of the 
striking Daylilies we grow. 
latter part of June at about 


close 


most 
It opens in the 
36 inches and 
(Continued on 


page 2OH ) 
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Growing Outdoor Hardy Chrysanthemums 


JOHN B. CARSON, ( Penna.) 


UTDOOR or Hardy Chrysanthe- 

mums have been improved so much 

in recent vears that they deserve to 
have a place in every garden. Yet in 
order to be fully successful, their needs 
must be understood and a little proper 
attention now and then will be rewarded 
with better blooms and better plants. 


These Chrysanthemums require good 
soil that is well drained, and lots of 
water. The beds where they are to be 


planted should be well dug, from one and 
a half to two feet deep. Trenching is the 
easiest and best way of doing this. In- 
corporate plenty of well rotted manure, 
break up the soil finely and put it into as 
good physical condition as possible. 

The plants are usually grown from divi- 
sions or from cuttings whieh are rooted 
under glass and brought along in pots or 
otherwise. Planting is done outdoors 
when the weather has moderated suf- 
ficiently to avoid freezing weather. Plant 
18 to 20 inches apart. Pinch-back the 
plants at this time if necessary. 

This “pinching back” is done several 
times during the summer until early 
August and is necessary to ensure bushy 
plants. On some varieties buds will form 
early and they should be removed. 

Chrysanthemums form many buds and 
if a garden display is desired these ean 
be let alone. If better flowers are wanted, 
some disbudding should be done. 

It is important to keep Chrvsanthe- 
mums “growing right along.” Do not let 
them dry out or become woody. Water the 
beds well in dry weather and. apply a 
good complete fertilizer in June, July and 
August. Apply the fertilizer lightly to a 
moist or damp bed, taking care that the 
roots are not injured by it. Cultivation 
is done frequently enough to keep the 
soil in good eondition and here again eare 
must be taken to proteet the roots from 
injury. 

By September, proper care will show 
results. The plants will be bushy and 
healthy and few will require artificial 
support. Should this be necessary, stake 
and tie up promptly to ensure well shaped 
plants. Chrysanthemums come into bloom 
when the days get shorter. This fact is 
often used to bring the plants into bloom 
earlier by cutting down the amount of 
light they receive. Using burlap screens 
for part of the day or moving the plants 
to a more shady place in the garden will 
accomplish this. 

One good thing about Hardy Chrysan- 
themums is that they ean be moved about 
the garden, even when in flower, without 
harm. When doing this use a large spad- 
ing fork and take up plenty of soil with 
the roots. Water well, protect from the 
sun, and in a day or two they look as 
if they had grown in their new position. 

Early frosts can damage these flowers. 
This is especially true of the blooms of 
the Korean varieties. Although these 
“outdoor” Chrysanthemums are called 
“hardy,” they are not reliably so. If left 
outdoors over winter, many lovely vari- 


eties will be lost. While a few varieties 
are really hardy, the severe winters that 
may occur make it advisable to take up 


Chrysanthemums in the late fall and 
sarry them over in coldframes_ until 
spring. Label them carefully and keep 


only the desirable ones. Divisions are 
made from these in the spring and can 
be planted outdoors in the latter part of 
April. Most catalogues record the average 
hlooming date of the different varieties 
and it is well when purchasing to seleet 
the early b'oomers. There are many good 
varieties and a wide selection can be made 
to suit the individual’s choice. 

The following are reeommended as hav- 
ing done especially well:—Areturus, Se- 
quoia, Cydonia, Fireflame, Jean Tread- 


Mrs. S. P. 
Astrid, King 
Midas, Barbara Cumming, Crimson 
Splendor, Anna Moran, Saranac and 
Tasiva. A satisfactory early low growing 
Chrysanthemum is known under different 
names as Azaleamum, Amelia or Pink 
Cushion. It is pink; and other colors 
are obtainable in bronze, yellow, white or 
red. 

Some varieties of Chrysanthemums 
tend to develop a browning of the leaves 
at the base of the plant, but good culture, 
including plenty of water, will lessen this 
occurrence. Insect pests are few. Aphids 
may be bad, but are easily controlled by 
spraying with two teaspoonsful of nico- 
tine sulphate per gallon of soapy water. 


Whittlesey, 
Summer, 


Frances 
Indian 


way, 
Rotan, 


“Glad” Gossip—IV 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


EKEDING and eultivation. Now that 
the main plantings in the garden 
are made tor the season, and the 
Gladiolus are up and growing strongly, 
we are inclined to rest a while, and turn 
to other things. When the young shoots, 
with only two or three leaves, are clean 
and vigorous they seem to be taking good 
eare of themselves. Right now, however, 
is a good time for a few little chores that 
will mean much to the quality of the 
bloom later on. 
First: Are the Gladiolus beds well fed? 
If ample manure and bone meal were 
worked in last fa'l and a little chemical 


fertilizer was added at planting time, 
then they probably are not under- 
nourished. Healthy Gladiolus are strong 


feeders, and can use extra fertilizer dur- 
ing June and July, even in rich soil. 
Nitrate of soda or amonium sulphate, at 
the rate of a pound to 100 feet of row 
in five times this amount of sheep manure 
or dried blood, will supply extra nitro- 
gen at the time when the plants are using 
it rapidly. An effective way is to make 
a small furrow each side of the row, 
about three inches from the plants, dis- 
tribute the fertilizer in this, then stir it 
into the top two inches of soil by eulti- 
vation, with a hoe, rake, or machine 
cultivator. A good watering just after 
the fertilizer is mixed into the soil will 
help to dissolve it and carry it to the 
roots. 

Perhaps even more important than 
feeding is cultivation. The mere matter 
of keeping out weeds is a minor econsid- 
eration. If the ground between the rows 
is bare (not mulehed) it will erust after 
every rain; and this hard surface keeps 
out air, and at the same time encour- 
ages drying out of the soil. So the 
ground should be stirred after every rain, 


as soon as it is dry enough to work with- 
out puddling. Unlike potatoes, closely 
planted rows of Gladiolus like shallow 
tillage. A light hoe, seuffle hoe, or sweep 
on a wheel hoe will go deep enough, or 
even a good stiff raking with a steel rake 
will do. 

While clean cultivation is the usual 
treatment for Gladiolus plantings in the 
garden—hbecause the Gladiolus enjoys 
the same care given to beans, corn and 
‘arrots—many growers find mulching 
equally effective—and much work! 
A loose mulch of peat moss, salt hay, or 
the new glass wool, is permeable to rain 
water and air, and also shades the soil, 
thus preventing the formation of a 
hard erust. But vigorous weeds may 
push up through. Mulch paper covering 
is a better weed killer than a loose mulch. 
Weeds cannot push through tough black 
building paper. The black paper, ab- 
sorbing heat, warms the soil early and 
promotes the quick growth of the Gla- 
diolus. Unfortunately it is not equally 
desirable for everything else. 

Pests AND Diseases. It used to be the 
boast of the Gladiolus enthusiast that 
his favorite flowers were free from the 
usual ills that garden plants are heir to. 
Sickly bulbs might develop leaf spot or 
stem rot during growth, but this was un- 
usual. Then came thrips. Since then 
Gladiolus growers have had trials equal 
to those of the devotees of Iris, Roses, or 
Dahlias. At first, this strange pest had 
us all beaten. Hiding as it does between 
the overlapping leaf bases, it is hard to 
reach. But persistent spraying or dust- 





less 


ing with preparations of rotenone, or 


pyrethrum, or naphthalene, or combina- 
tions of these,—if started when the plants 
are well up, and continued weekly until 
near flowering,—seems effectively to hold 
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things in cheek. Also, the natural ene- 
mies of the thrips seem to be catching up 
with them, so they are not so trouble- 
some as tormerly. Liberal and long 
sprinkling with cold water also proves 
effective in many flower plantings. 
Aside from this major pest, eut worms 
and caterpillars are sometimes trouble- 
some. A single spraying with arsenate of 
lead will control either or both. In wet 
weather, neckrot develops, blackening the 
bases of the leaves near the ground, and 
finally rotting the plants off at the 
ground level. This is caused by bacteria 
and is usua'ly earried over on the bulbs, 


showing as hard, black decayed spots, 
with a shiny coating as if varnished. A 
soaking with 44% Semesan will usually 
check this, even on growing plants. Hard 
rot, caused by a fungous disease, is also 
injurious to Gladiolus bulbs, and some- 
times spreads to the foliage as small dark 
brown dots, looking like rust. The best 
cure for this is to pull out and discard 
sick plants, burning bulb, leaves and all. 
A thorough disinfection of the bulbs be- 
fore planting, even with badly diseased 
ones, will usually prevent these troubles. 
But they all seem to be controllable, even 
this late in the season. 


A Bowl of Roses 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


KOM time immemorial in song and 

story the Rose has been called the 

queen of flowers, and tenderly senti- 
mental people like to call her so in every- 
day conversation. It is true that there 
is a gracious dignity about the Rose that 
puts this flower in a class by itself. It is 
the favorite of unnumbered people. With 
such popularity, it is only fair that Roses 
be discussed as flower arrangement ma- 
terial. 

Most people bringing Roses into the 
house from the garden prefer to use 
these fair flowers by themselves, either 
arranged abundantly in great bowls, or 
in delicate sprays where every line and 
tint is important to the finished picture. 
Oceasionally the Roses may be combined 
With other flowers as part of a gay bou- 
quet. It is largely in flower shows, where 
stylized arrangements are increasingly 
prevalent, that the Rose is used not for 
its own intrinsie beauty but to provide 
form and color value in a studied group- 
ing. For this purpose the florists’ Roses 


vrown in the winter season are more 
likely to be employed. 
It is vather with the home use of 


garden blooms that we are concerned in 
this flowery month of June. Let us go 
out into the garden early in the morning, 
clippers in hand, ready to glean the love- 
liest buds for the house. Buds? Yes, 
because by cutting our Roses in bud form 
we have triple pleasure from our flow- 
ers. We have indoors the joy of watch- 
ing the development from the small close 
bud, just beginning to unfurl its delicate 
petals; we have zest in the full blown 
blossoms when they have developed; and 
we have our flower decoration for the 
longest possible time. We will eut our 
stems long—the longer the better, for 
that is an exeellent way of keeping our 
bushes pruned. The Roses, taken indoors, 
are put into plenty of cold water, and 
left there long enough to have them in 
prime condition when we are ready to 
place them in containers. 

The bud vase—without which a collee- 
tion of containers is sadly incomplete— 
is the loveliest thing into which to put 
a Rose bud or two. No need to make any 
specific arrangement here; just remem- 
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ber that the longer the stem, the better 
the effect is apt to be. When it comes 
to using a half dozen or more buds, the 
container will be of a different kind. A 
simple glass vase, flaring outward, is 
easy to use and entirely effective. See 
that the stems are of different lengths, 
and if there are different colors in the 
buds you have selected, use the darker 
colors lower in the vase, and the paler 
colors toward the top. Don’t try to be 
too accurate about this, it is:only a gen- 
eral suggestion. 

Perhaps you are rich in Roses, and 
would scoff at the few treasured flowers 
that we have been talking about. If this 
is the case, take your basket or practical 
earrying pail into the garden, and clip 
to your heart’s content, buds and full 
blown flowers, and all stages between. 
Bring this harvest into the house, and 
leave it in a cool cellar in plenty of 
water until you are ready to arrange. 
Then take your great bowls and jars. If 
they are opaque, fill them full of crumpled 
chicken wire, packed quite tightly. This 
will hold the flowers easily and without 
any effect of constraint. 

Here again we need not feel that we 
must observe rules of arrangement. We 
may vary the stem lengths, making an 
interesting silhouette with the smallest 
buds stretching farthest from the bowl; 
flowers that are further open we place 
low in the container. We may put into 
the grouping so many Roses that we give 
a feeling of the abundance of June’s 
bounty, and not consider the fact ,that 
every Rose does not show its individual 
beauty. This is no studied flower arange- 
ment that we are making, but rather an 
expression of the warm exuberance of 
summer’s beauty. 

On a recent trip to this country, Mrs. 
Constance Spry, one of England’s fore- 
most exponents of floral art, lectured to 
thousands of women on “freedom” in 
flower arrangement. She spoke of com- 
bining any materials that gave her the 
colors she desired in her pictures; and 
then made the actual statement that if 
she were collecting the makings of an 
arrangement in her garden, and found 
that brilliant searlet tomatoes gave the 


right depth of tone to blend with her 
red Roses, she would certainly combine 
them in her arrangement. Somehow the 
idea of putting tomatoes into a bowl of 
Roses would seem inappropriate to me, 
yet I have seen Queen Anne’s Lace—a 
common wilding—in an arrangement of 
garden Roses, without feeling that there 
was any quality difference in the two. 

Shrub and vine Roses make lovely 
groupings for the house. Take long 
sweeping branches of Rosa hugonis, put 
them into a cool blue pottery jar, and 
revel in their golden glow. Silver Moon 
is exquisite for cutting, and needs no 
other flower to bring out its beauty. Use 
the ramblers alone or with Mock Orange 
for a delightful combination. Indeed I 
may safely say that there is no garden 
Rose which will not give utter satisfae- 
tion when used as a eut flower. The 
most important thing is to use them in a 
free style and not cramped into a studied 
pattern that belies the thought of the 
garden in June. 

There is no woman who can put 

A bowl of Roses on a shelf 
Without an inward, upward urge 
To be more beautiful herself. 


There is no woman who can keep 
Disorder reigning in a room 

Where chastely fresh-cut Roses shed 
The light and fragrance of their bloom 


Something there is of wind and rain, 
Of sun,. and clean sweet summer air 

Held captive when a bow! is filled 
With Roses, and placed anywhere, 


That puts a charm on ugliness, 
And banishes dark-cornered gloom. 
A bowl of Roses can perform 
A miracle, in any room. 

Surely when Grace Noll Crowell wrote 
this ‘lovely poem, “A Bowl of Roses,” 
she was not thinking of a “flower arrange- 
ment,” but of the gracious beauty of the 
Roses themselves, displayed simply, to 
adorn the home. 


Summer Care of House 
Plants 


EVER allow plants that are to be 

used indoors during the winter to 
suffer during summer. Palms, the Pan- 
danus or Serew Pine, Sansevieria, Geran- 
ium, Chlorophytum and other house 
plants should be plunged in a semi-shady, 
or sunny spot, according to whether they 
require sun or not, and given daily atten- 
tion as to watering. Food should also 
be supplied them at intervals of about 
two weeks, but take care not to overdo 
feeding and especially if the plants have 
been freshly transplanted. The Christ- 
mas Cactus delights in a semi-shady loca- 
tion during summer, but all these tender 
plants must be returned to the protec- 
tion of the house before cold weather 
sets in in autumn. Cuttings of Gera- 
niums for winter flowering may be taken 
now, potted when a shift is necessary, 
pinched to induce branching, and kept 
growing vigorously all summer. By fall, 
the plants should be ready for a five 
inch pot and start into flower very early. 
There is nothing quite like a Geranium 
when at its best.—F.K.B. 
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Irises Get the “Breaks” 


AGNES WHITING, (Iowa) 























































most outstanding and useful breaks have 
come to those who have spent years in 
patient and planned hybridizing work 
for better Iris. Wise use of these un- 
usual types with other excellent varieties 
has produced a race of super Iris. 
Nearly twenty years ago A. J. Bliss, 
an English hybridizer introduced Domin- 
1I0N to the world, the most notable 
break in Iris history. Its intense deep 
blue coloring, wide velvety falls and 
heavy substance made it greatly sought 
after by breeders and it became the fore- 
runner of a new race. It is now far 
surpassed by hundreds of its de- 
scendants. CARDINAL, a red purple 
seedling of Dominion was the 
pod parent of the famous 
DAUNTLESS, produced by C. P. 
Connell and winner of the 
Dykes Medal in 1929. 
This Medal is awarded each 
vear to the finest Iris in 
each of the three coun- 
tries: England, Franee 
and the United States; 
and is the highest honor 
an Iris can receive. These 
fine modern Irises RvuBEo, 
Rep Rose, Rep Domin- 
ION, BLUE VELVET, KING 
JuBA, Ex Tovar, GOLDEN 
HELMET, Str LAUNCELOT, 
OzoNE, Rosy WinaGs, THE 
Rep DouGLas and many 








HY is the Iris the 

most talked of flower 

at this season? It is not 
new for the “Fleur-de-Lis” 
has been the symbol of French 
royalty since the time of Clovis, 
and the “Lilies of the Field” are 
believed to have been the wild Iris 
of Palestine. 


“Flower of light! Who knows if fables 


old 

First gave Olympus’ messenger thy 
name 

Or gave thee hers;—but this I know 


there came 
Down the arched bow in multicolored 
flame 


star our earth with purple and with 
gold 


Thy beauty.” 













Three outstanding modern 


The real reason for its present wide Irises: Missouri, last year’s 
popularity is that Iris has “gone modern.” winner of the Dykes 
Important advances in Iris breeding have Medal, the highest honor 
brought fascinating new colors and amaz- in the Iris world; Snow 
ing improvement in size, form and King, a pure white “self; 
weather resistance. The recent advanee- and Golden — Helmet, a 
ment in Iris breeding is marked by sev- descendant of the world 
eral definite “breaks” that stand out like famous Dominion 


milestones along the way. Such deeided 
variations from type are often called 
“mutants” and are believed to be caused 
by a change in chromosome number, thus 
being considered “gifts from the gods.” 
Sut it is gratifying to know that the 
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their good points 
Dominion played 


uchers owe some ot 
to Dominion heritage. 
a part in the development of Hans 
Sass’s grand white, SNOWKING. Realiz- 
ing the great need for a really fine, hardy 
white Iris, Mr. Sass bred through in- 
termediates to get ORIANA, an excellent 
white of medium height, which, with :« 
Dominion seedling produced the mag- 
nificent and vigorous white self, SNow- 
KING, pictured here. 

About ten years ago from the Cayeux 
gardens in France, came SENSATION, a 
beautiful cornflower blue Iris of wide 
flaring form and _ exeellent substance. 
J. H. Grinter, of Independence, Missouri, 
crossed it with his BLurz Rippon and ob- 
tained many finer blues, among them the 
now famous Missour!, which took the 
Dykes Medal in 1937. About the same 
time, that noted English Iris specialist 
and hybridizer, the late W. R. Dykes, 
startled the Iris world with the enormous 
vellow Iris which bears his name. Its 
great value in breeding was recognized 
at once by others and it has contributed 
much to the production of the magnifi- 
cent vellows of today—Lapy Paramount, 
Happy Days, GotpeEN Hinp and Spring 
ProM. (Golden Hind received the Dykes 
Medal in England in 1934.) 

While American breeders were quick to 
appreciate the value of good foreign 
Irises, many were also patiently develop- 
ing their own strains, among them Hans 
and Jacob Sass of Omaha, . Nebraska. 
Their efforts have been rewarded by many 
fine color breaks, the most notable being 
King Tut—a chestnut-red Iris of start- 
ling brillianey, destined to be the an- 
cestor of many better and brighter reds. 
Jacob Sass crossed it with BAaLpwiIn, a 
huge deep blue, to produce Joycerrr, a 
beautiful dark raisin purple, which 
crossed with a seedling of Rep Wine and 
CARDINAL, gave him THE Rep DovG.as, 
perhaps the most sought after Iris in the 
world today. It would have taken ten 
times the existing stock of this marvel- 
ous new red to supply the demand for it 
last year. 

From the same combination (Baldwin 
x King Tut) Hans Sass _ obtained 
RAMESES, a fine pink and gold blend 
which won the Dykes Medal in 1932. 
From several generations of selective 
breeding from RAMEsEs he has developed 
a line of beautiful blends—AMeEntI, AMI- 
TOLA, Mipwest GEM, Martuua and finally 
the sensational new pink PRaAtrig SUNSET. 
This has been acclaimed by many judges 
ot the American Iris Society to be the 
most beautiful Iris they have ever seen. 
A smooth, glowing pink and gold blend, 
it brings us the pure coloring of the 
sunset sky in a flower of rare grace and 
carriage and of excellent substance. 
Several dealers made Mr. Sass handsome 
offers for a single root of this new 
beauty, but he has not yet allowed any 
of it to leave his garden. 

The originator of a fine new Iris finds 
that the world—the Iris world at least— 
makes a beaten path to his door. He 
does not need to advertise his product, 
the dealers vie with each other for it. 
Fortunately for us gardeners, Iris mul- 
tiplies rapidly and within a few years 
these new’ beauties sell at moderate prices 
and we can all have them. 
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Winneshiek, a 
fled, pearly edge on the falls. This Iris 
attracted much attention at the Lincoln. 


gigantic blue-black, ruf- 


Nebraska, meeting of The American 
Iris Society, a few years ago 


A garden is like a rainbow in Iris time 
for in no other flower is there such a 
range of color with such infinite possi- 


bilities for favorite eolor schemes. <A 
delightfully fresh and lovely effeet is 


achieved by grouping soft pastel shades 
of pink, blue, lavender and yellow, using 
Noweta, MipGarp, SuHIninc WarTERS, 
Bivue Hitt, Dotty Mapison and PHesvs. 
For a more striking contrast at 
foeal point in the garden use CALIFORNIA 
GOLD, a deep rich yellow, with Missouri, 
a clear bright blue; or for a similar effeet 
with expense use CORONATION with 
St. Louis. <A cool and charming picture 
is made by using clear whites such as 
CrystaL BEAUTY, ORIANA or WAMBLISKA 
with deep rich blue purples like THE 
Buack DovuGuas, WINNESHIEK, THURA- 


some 


less 


Tus or Buack Wines. Blue edged white 
plicatas such as SAN FRANCISCO, CLARIBEL 
and TrugE CHARM are effective com- 
panions for medium blues like Vator, 
InpIGO BUNTING and BLACKAMOOR. 

The warm wine reds, JOYCETTE, DAUNT- 


LESS, JERRY, Rep Rospe and WaAcONDA 
are still more glowing when blooming 
near warm whites such as VENUS DE 


MILo or GupruN; or with soft yellows like 
Auice HarpinG, HeELiIos, MArQuITaA or 
Puvie v’OrR. A unique and pleasing 
effect is gained by using orchid pinks like 
IMPERIAL BLUSH, PINK Satin and PINK 
Opa with soft yellows and wine reds. 

The stronger colors—golden reds and 
red browns such as Kine Tut, Kine Jusa, 
JUNALUSKA, CHEERIO, SPOKAN and others 
of Indian coloring should be planted 
across the lawn from those of more deli- 
eate tone, preferably where their bril- 
liance will be heightened by the after- 
noon sun. Strong yellows like ALTA 
CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA and ECLADOR may 
be used with them to advantage. 

Irises ask so little for all they give— 
their only requirements being sweet, well- 
drained soil and sunshine. They are bet- 
ter adapted to our recent dry summers 
than any other perennial. They should 
be planted in late summer or early fall 
so that the roots will have time to be- 
come fully established before winter. The 
soil should be well prepared but needs 
no fertilizer unless very thin, when well 
rotted humus or a little prepared plant 
food may be added. The plants should 
be set with the rhizome or fleshy part of 
the root just below the surface of the 
soil with the feeding roots well spread 
and firmly pressed down. If the soil is 
very dry they should be watered thor- 
oughly when set—but not often; if the 
sun is hot a light shade is helpful until 
the root growth starts. Strong roots 
should show some growth in side shoots 
during the fall, such growth showing that 
the plants are sturdy and well established. 

After the ground freezes, a light mulch 
of straw or excelsior should be carefully 
placed about the roots, held down with 
brush or wire, to prevent heaving of the 
soil during the first winter. After this 
the plants will need very little care except 
light cultivation, and most of them should 
bloom the first year. In about three years 
they will have increased so that they may 
be divided and reset, thus giving a 
chance for new plans and color schemes. 
Why not have a Rainbow in your garden? 


Societies: Sinee the American Gladi- 
olus Society went insolvent, and quit pub- 
lishing, two others have undertaken to 
fill its place; a newly formed National 
Gladiolus Society, with headquarters at 
Oshkosh, and the New England Gladiolus 
Society, at Boston. Each publishes a 
magazine; the first the Gladiolus Grower, 
taken over from the editorship of Nitch- 
man, and the second, an annual “The 
Gladiolus,” with quarterly supplements. 
The New England Society is striving with 
some success to unite the interests in the 
East, long neglected by the A. G. 8. The 
Metropolitan Gladiolus Society has affili- 
ated with the New England, and it is 
understood the Empire State has, too. 
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Beautiful 
Snapdragons 


GRACE IGO HALL, (Col.) 


HERE’S no resisting the charm of 

Snapdragons! It is not only 

their gay, refreshing beauty that 
impresses me, but how mild-tempered and 
easy-going they are in adapting them- 
selves to any spot or corner, except, of 
course, in deeply shaded places. 


You will like the way they thrive and 
grow in almost any type of soil. The 
Snapdragon will grow well on the north 
side of a wall or fence; north side of 
the house or porech—where so few flowers 
eare to grow; just so Mr. Sun is kind 
enough to shine upon them -now and 
then. 


Several years ago, not knowing how 
necessary a little sunshine is to the suc- 
cessful growth of Snapdragons, I set 
out some small plants in a shady spot 
where they never got the direct light, only 
to have the plants spread out hap- 
hazardly. I learned at that time that 
whenever this circumstance befalls Snap- 
dragons, simply wait until there is a 
new growth above the crowns. 


I have also learned by experience that 
it is best to trim young Snapdragon 
plants when they are set out in the open 
ground, by clipping their tops. When- 
ever short shoots develop about the 
crowns, and this happens frequently, I 
remove the original tops so as to hold 
the plant vitality to the new growth. 


Although the Snapdragon is not overly 
particular about its soil, my experience 
has proved that a somewhat gravelly 
loam (not too sandy) will produce the 
best plants and blooms. If your soil has 
a tendency to be sticky or gummy, work 
a little sand into the soil before planting, 
distributing the sand as evenly as pos- 
sible. Never let the plants dry out. 


Natural. animal manures, are always 
a help, holding as they do an unbelievable 
amount of moisture. Commercial fer- 
tilizer also may be used satisfactorily by 
watering the Snapdragon plants * fre- 
quently, always remembering, however, 
that if overfed with a strong nitrogenous 
fertilizer the plants produce a great deal 
of leaf growth but hardly any bloom. 


Best for the borders, rock nooks, edges, 
of course, will be the appealing little 
Tom Thumbs. Then there is the majestic 
Half Dwarf which gives continuous bloom 
until frost. Honestly, you’ll have plenty 
to get excited about when selecting some 
of these gorgeous newer varieties belong- 
ing to the group: Orange King, Rose 
Marie, Red Chief, Snowstorm, Sunset, 
and El Dorado an outstandingly lovely 
golden-vellow. 5 


Why not change your tall borders into 
masterpieces of beauty, with the large- 
flowering, individual eolors of the Giant 
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strains. Particularly exquisite in this 
series are: Copper King, a _ striking 
bronze-copper color; Purple King, a deep 
garnet shade; Snowflake—a real flaky- 
white; Canary Bird, a dazzling yellow, 
and The Rose, a gorgeous very deep pink. 
Don’t overlook the pert foreing sorts, a 
few of which are the Sun-Tan, an orange- 
tan color; the Roman Gold, a pink and 
yellow; Marion, a pure white; Daybreak, 
a rose-pink, and Celestial, a clear deep 
yellow. Without doubt you'll be com- 
pletely captured by Alaska, an almost 
genuinely polar-white; Campfire, a 
brilliant red; Loveliness, a deep pink,— 
all in the rust-proof maximum group. 


Plumbago 


or Leadwort 


FRANCES HANNAY, (Texas) 


HOUGH it would undoubtedly be 

grown universally if its merits 

were fully recognized, the Plum- 
bago is a comparatively unknown flower 
in some localities. The plants are known 
in some places as Blue or Chinese Lead- 
wort. There is some doubt regarding 
the origin of the name; Bailey suggests 
that it comes from the lead color of the 
flowers, while Lindsey says that the 
plant was a remedy for the disease of the 
eyes called plumbum. 


There are ten species of Plumbago in 
all, but those grown in American gar- 
dens are larpentae, capensis, and indica 
rosea. These grow vigorously out-doors 
in sub-tropical climates and when cul- 
tivated in the North will require protec- 
tion in the winter, except larpentae which 
is a late starting hardy perennial. The 
shrubby plants are of the easiest culture 
as they flourish in almost any garden 
soil, need little fertilization and are 
drought resistant. Some gardeners advo- 
‘ate planting Plumbago only in sandy 
soil, but they will thrive equally well 
in poor or rich loam with either an acid 
or alkaline tendency. 


All Plumbagos need a severe and sys; 
tematie pruning after the flowers have 
developed and bloomed. Each branch 
should be cut back to within a few inches 
of the main stalk, and in a remarkably 
short while, new branches will be sent 
out which will terminate in flower 
clusters. From my own experience, this 
method has proved to be the most satis- 
factory way to keep the plants continu- 
ally producing blooming branches, as 
the flowers are only borne on new 
growth. 


Plumbago capensis is a South African 
semi-climbing shrub of slender habit, 
which attains considerable height if given 
support of some kind. The flowers are 
a very fine azure blue, resembling Phlox 
in form, and are profusely borne in dense 


‘the South. 


heads or clusters on branching stems. 
This species is more often seen as a shrub 
than as a vine, but has great decorative 
value when trained on a trellis or on 
the growth of another shrub. Plumbago 
is the finest blue perennial we have for 
mass planting, and when used in this 
manner the plants should be spaced 
about a foot and a half apart. Because 
this profuse bloomer may be counted 
upon to furnish flowers from March 
until December in the South, it is fre- 
quently used for flowering hedges, which 
may be kept at any height desired by 
pruning. It is a dependable greenhouse 
plant for the North, which may be set 
out-doors during the summer and pro- 
duces flowers up to frost. A large speci- 
men in full bloom is extremely beautiful 
as it presents a mass of exquisite 
heavenly blue flowers. Plumbago com- 
bines well with most of our garden flow- 
ers and is particularly effective when 
planted with pale lemon Daylilies, pink 
Snapdragons or scarlet Phlox. The 
blooms last in good condition on the 
plant for many weeks. 


Plumbago capensis alba is rapidly be 
coming one of our most popular white 
flowers and makes an especially fine 
border plant. It seems to require more 
shade than the colored forms, and is one 
of the most satisfactory and adaptable 
plants to use on the north side of the 
house. 

Plumbago larpentae, or Creeping 
Plumbago, from China, is now botani- 
eally known as Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginoides. It is a dwarf spreading plant 
with intense blue flowers and glossy green 
foliage which turns reddish-bronze in the 
autumn. This Plumbago is often used 
in rock gardens where it blooms freely 
in either considerable shade or sun and 
endures dry summers with complaisance, 
and is invaluable during the late summer 
months. It makes an ideal low-growing 
edging for garden paths. 


Plumbago indica rosea is a native of 
Southern Asia. It is a deciduous shrub 
growing from one to three feet in height. 
It makes an excellent plant for summer 
bedding and is very satisfactory for 
planting in pots for the open terrace or 
porch in the South. This b'ooms freely 
(particularly from Mareh through June), 
having flowers of an unusually lovely 
shade of rose. It is especially good for 
cutting purposes because of its lasting 
qualities and graceful habit of growth. 


Plumbago may be propagated by seeds, 
cuttings and layering, but the latter 
method is by far the simplest and surest 
method of propagation. This is_ best 
accomplished by selecting a half-ripened 
branch, which should be broken at the 
point where it is put into the soil. This 
should be firmly pegged down (prefer- 
ably with hairpins). The branch should 
be left until its roots have formed and 
then eut away from the parent plant. 
Care must be taken when eutting away 
and planting, that the delicate roots 
are not injured. Plants of all species 
may be set out in the spring or fall in 
The plants live for a number 
of years and have the added virtue of 
producing finer flowers as they grow 
older. 
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Simple Propagation of Plants 


Cuttage—Separation—Division 


M. G. 


HERE is no mystery about making 
greenwood cuttings take root, pro- 
vided the few, simple rules are fol- 
lowed carefully. Though a greenhouse 
bench with some heat below is desirable 
for large seale work it is not essential 
to success; for the small number of 
plants of kinds that most amateur gar- 
deners are likely to need ean be rooted 
in saucers or soup plates placed on a 
sunny window sill. 
The parts of plants easiest to make 


take root are those pieces of young, 
green stem that “snap” with a clean 


break when bent. Lower down on the 
same stems there will not be a break, but 
a “knee.” Though cuttings made at such 
points will take root they require longer 
time and make weaker plants; therefore 
use them only when there are not 
enough of the former to supply the need. 

For convenience in handling, the 
lower leaves of each cutting should be 
cut off, though rooting will be somewhat 
quicker when they are not removed. 
Also it is advisable to eut the lower end 
of each cutting just below the lowest 
joint—say a quarter inch—because most 
species of plants take root more quickly 
when thus treated. 

The best material in which to make 
cuttings “strike root” is builders’ sand 
that has been thoroughly washed to re- 
move clay, vegetable matter and silt, and 
then passed through a sieve such as used 
for flour sifting. If there is mueh of it 
that is very fine grained it should be 
sifted out by passing it through a finer 
meshed sieve. It is not necessary to 
sterilize the sand to be used in the 
saucer method of propagation, though it 
is an advantage when greenhouse 
benches are to be used, because thus the 
danger of ‘“damping-off,” as destruetion 
of cuttings and young plants is ealled, 
is reduced. Sterilization is most often 
done by heating the sand very hot. 

The usual way of placing the euttings 
in the plate is to have the sand damp 
and to push the cuttings into it. I have 
found this less convenient than to place 
the cuttings in first and then to cover 
them with sand so dry that it will pour. 
When the pouring is gently done at the 
start not a eutting will be shifted. In 
any ease the sand should be about an 
inch deep. A soup plate with a broad, 
nearly flat rim and a rather deep bowl 
is better than the opposite style because 
the euttings may be laid flat on the rim 
like the spokes of a wheel. 

Having placed the cuttings, the sand 
must be covered with water at least a 
quarter inch deep and kept so by daily 
additions. Also the plate must be placed 
on the sunniest available window sill 
and kept fully exposed to the sun. It 
must not be shaded at any time! When 
adding water it is necessary to avoid 
shifting the cuttings by too strong a 
stream. The temperature should not go 
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below 65° during the day; it may go to 
any higher degree of house heat without 
risk of injury. Success should average 
more than ninety per cent. 

The time necessary for cuttings to 
take root varies with the species, the 
variety, the temperature and the condi- 
tion of the cuttings themselves. Fuchias, 
Heliotrope, Verbena and similar plants 
often strike root in less than a week; 
Carnation, Rose and other semi-woody 
subjects, in two to four. 

It is not necessary to dig up or other- 
wise handle the cuttings to see if they are 
rooting; this does more harm than good. 
A safe way to find out is to note any 
development of new growth by the swell- 
ing of buds in the angles of the leaves. 
When such is seen, one may know that 
roots are forming. 

When roots are a quarter to a half 
inch long the euttings will do better than 
if larger after being placed in flower- 
pots. Never plant cuttings in pots 
larger than two inch size. Use light, not 
very rich soil. Hold the eutting in the 
center of the empty pot, fill soil around 
it and press this firmly, leaving a 
quarter inch space below thé rim to hold 
water. After being potted stand the 
pots in a shady place or cover them with 
two thicknesses of newspaper from 
about 9 to 3 o’elock for a few days. 
Keep this paper damp by sprinkling 
with water. Then shorten the time of 
shading, an hour a day, until the plants 
are fully exposed all day long. 

About two weeks after potting exam- 
ine the roots in one or two pots by 
knocking out the ball of earth as fol- 
lows: Place your hand over the pot 
with the stem of the plant between vou 


fingers. Turn the plant and pot upside 
down and rap the pot rim downward on 
a table or a bench. The ball of earth 
will thus fall into your hand. After 
noting the condition of the roots reverse 
the process and tke ball of soil will be 
jarred into place as if nothing had 
happened. 

If the roots have formed a more or 
less pronounced “mat” around the soil 
the plant should be shifted at once to the 
next size larger pot. Such shifts will 
be needed as the plants grow. 

Always leave a space at the top of 
the ball and below the rim to hold water 
and always fill this with water when 
watering. However, plants will not need 
watering so long as the pots give a dull 
thuddy sound when rapped with the 
knuckles. When the sound is more or 
less ringing they do need soaking. 

Two other simple methods of propa- 
gation are separation and _ division. 
However, comparatively few plants can 
be propapated by them. 

As suggested by the name, separation 
applies to only those plants which natu- 
rally develop young ones in connection 
with the originals. For instance, the 
Houseleek (Sempervivum) develops ros- 
ettes close to the base of the “parent” 
plant; Strawberries have runners which 
take root under favorable conditions; 
Black Raspberries bend their young 
shoots over to the ground and root at 
their tips. 

The term division applies to those 
plants that form clumps and which may 
be broken apart with the fingers or the 
hands or cut apart with a knife or a 
sharp spade. Instances of the former 
are Columbine, Evening Primrose and 
German Iris; some of the latter are 
Rhubarb, Phlox and Peony. The divid- 
ing line between these two groups is in- 
distinct, as one blends into the other. 

In both separation and division the 
parts separated, broken or cut apart 
have roots, so they need only be planted 
where wanted, though often they are 
placed in nursery beds for a season or 
two before being planted in the garden. 


And We Started from Scratch 


NAOMI INGALLS, (Vt.) 








UR friends tell us that we are 

quite successful in earrying out 

these plans for making our home 
grounds attractive; as we chose our 
shrubs and perennials with regard to 
hardiness and ease of culture, perhaps 
we may be able to help some one by 
naming them, and telling of the way 
in which they are used. 

When we came here to build a home, 
it was a very barren spot; however the 
background was good—Pine and Maple 
and Silver Birch trees. We cut away 
a tangle of Elderberry bushes, Bitter- 
sweet vines and ferns leaving a few of 
each, also one very large Elderberry 
bush at the end of the house on the 
south side. It was used as the beginning 
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of a line of shrubs and Peonies that 
border the ninety-five foot driveway 
from the garage to the main highway. 
Next the Elderberry, all in line, are 
Lilacs; common vulgaris, Berryer,  L. 
Von Spaeth, Pres. Grevy, Le Graye and 
J. Von Tol, and the last shrub is a 
Beauty-bush (Kolkwitzia) but the rest 
of the line, which also is the side of a 
spacious lawn, is used for Peonies. In 
front of the shrubs, facing the drive- 
way, we planted an edging of colorful 
Iris, and we usually set out some annual 
between the Peony plants to give color 
after their gorgeous blooms have faded. 
‘ast season we were successful in using 
“our-o’clocks. Also on this south side 
of the building near the triple windows 
of the dining room is a luxuriant Climb- 
ing American Beauty Rose, which is a 
joy, and kept so by the use of an occa- 
sional application of Bordeaux mixture 
and frequent washing with the hose. In 
front of the Rose and easily seen from 
these windows is a large bed of Tulips. 

The lawn proper presents an unbroken, 
velvety green expanse, broken only by 
the front walk which is bordered by 
dwarf Petunias of one color and edged 
with Sweet Alyssum Little Gem. I keep 
the seeds trom forming on the Petunias 
and if the Alvssum shows signs of 
‘‘ooing by’’ I shear it, or partly shear 
it, and the result is a fresh erop of 
flowers. The side lawn cpposite the 
Peony edging has a five or six foot wide 
plot running the entire length of the 


lawn used for Gladiolus and edged with 
annuals which keep a riot of color all 
summer long. The past season we used 
Gold Eagle Marigold in front of the 
Gladiolus and as an edging Candytuft, 
Hyacinth-flowered, bordered with alter- 
nate plants of Ageratum Blue Ball 
and Alyssum Little Gem. As the Candy- 
tuft ceases blooming I pull the plants 
out and set in their places Petunias like 
the ones used to border the walk, thus 
achieving harmony. 

We always have a bed of Pansies be- 
side the doorstone. And we are fond of 
Nicotiana affinis for its fragrance and 
use it in odd corners. It seeds itself. 

We have no trouble in getting shrubs 
to grow on the north side, as after losing 
several we are satisfied with Spirea and 
Snowberry, a Dorothy Perkins Rose, 
Hydrangea Hills of Snow, and a great 
block of Lilies of the Valley. We mulch 
the Daphne with a lot of Pine needles 
in the fall to give it aeid soil. 

For foundation plants we use Daphne, 
Bleeding Heart, Astilbe; and I leave 
space for a dwarf Dahlia or two—noth- 
ing tall or heavy as our home is a bunga- 
low. I use Shasta Daisies, too, tueked in 
here and there, as we like plenty of 
white with our colors, and we have beauti- 
ful grounds all the season. 

The newly started rock garden con- 
tains a triple arch. The vines are robust 
Morning Glories, and there are many 
kinds of herbs, but our lily pool is still 
in the future. 


Trollius or Globeflower 


STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, 


F all the bright color masses of May 
from hardy perennials the most 


striking is given by Globeflower 
When growing well. Not only are these 
huge Buttercups of several shades of yel- 
low, but also orange in all its tones. Only 
Tulips can rival these plants in production 
of color, and Globeflower is far more satis- 
fying in a quiet garden as the flowers are 
not so over-large and do not stand up 
separately. To the eye of the garden artist 
they are small-flowered Tulips with per- 
manent roots. 
lwo things the gardener must know be- 
fore considering varieties. First, to iden- 
tify the group, for as a child | thought 
them but large Buttercups in my grand- 
mother’s garden. They are Butterecups, 
with similar leaf and erowth, but the 
flowers are much larger and usually in- 
curved. But if you wish botany to help 
you, there are no green calyx covers. to 
the buds, but the colored “petals” are 
really the outer sepals (Buttercup has real 
green sepals), and the seedpods have little 
black seeds within (like Columbine) ; 
while the parts of the seed cluster of But- 
tercup are each a whole curved seed and 
not a pod with seeds within. The gar- 
dener knows that the roots of Globeflower 
are black and wiry, while those of Butter- 
cup are large, light colored and fleshy. The 
two groups of plants are alike, but quite 
different. 
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The second bit of needed knowledge is 
soil and culture. Globeflower will grow in 
the usual garden soil if it is rich and 
rather moist all summer, but the best ef- 
fects are when the plants are right in the 
hog or mud, like many Buttercups, or the 
cousin Caltha. Apparently, no soil can be 
too wet for Trollius, and a border can soon 
get too dry. The plants are never winter- 
killed because of wetness, but wilting in 
summer drought is fatal. Transplanting 
should be done in earliest spring, or from 
pots, for autumn division is not safe in 
northern regions, and division is not really 
needed for many years. Buy more plants 
to increase your group, or raise them from 
seed—a_ slow operation, unless the seed 
pans are kept very wet. 

There are a dozen species of Trollius 
known to botany and some have white 


flowers. A few are native to northern 
America, but northern Asia and Europe 
are their real home. A few of the wild 
kinds are offered by dealers in native 


plants, for wet wild gardens, but the big 
kinds of the garden are mostly two spe- 
cies, the Common Globeflower from Europe 
(T. europaeus) and the Siberian (T. asiati- 
cus). These are as alike as can be, and 
though when fresh from the hand of the 
Creator the European was yellow in color 
and much incurved of petals, and the 
Siberian was orange and scarcely incurved, 
the two have been mixed as seedlings and 





hybrids, and the blood of other species 
has entered into the combination. So if 
the flower is very globular I call it the 
European kind. The wild kind was light 
yellow, but paler and darker forms are 
now growing. As suggestion for globular 
torms— 


Lemon Queen—lighest yellow 
Canary Bird—light yellow 

Early King—yellow 

Earliest of All—light orange yellow 
Meteor—orange yellow 

Fire Globe—dark orange 
Lichtball—red and yellow 


The Siberian species has a flower a 
little smaller, with the same ten or more 
sepals, but shorter, and opening out- 
wards, not globular. The original color 
Was orange, but some are now yellow. 


Goldquelle—deep yellow 
Harbinger—golden yellow 
Empire Day—orange yellow 
Excelsior—deep orange 

First Lanciers—deep orange 
Elsie Harkness—fiery orange 


Many other named varieties are offered, 
usually of orange color, perhaps not al- 
ways true to name, and usually of the 
Siberian form. 

Other names, as T. caucasicus, T. chinen- 
sis and T. japonicus, appear in the lists of 
dealers. Usually they are but T. asiaticus, 
and not the different species of botanists. 
The true plants are not as tall as the 
kinds of the American nurseries, with 
smaller flowers, and fewer than ten of 
the showy outer sepals. If the flowers are 
of orange color and not globular form, 
they are probably T. asiaticus. It is better 
to buy Globeflowers from the color de- 
scription than the botanical name. 

The third species now becoming popular 
is Ledebour Globeflower (T. ledebouri), 
from Siberia, also. The flowers are not 
large, not at all globular, consisting mostly 
of a central tuft of narrow petals, with 
about five outer orange sepals. It looks 
like a double orange Geum in effect, fully 
as showy as any Geum, and far easier to 
grow, especially if the soil is moist. The 
usual form is a fiery orange, but Golden 
Queen has deep yellow petals and orange 
stamens. This is offered as seed abroad. 

There is some interest in another group 
of plants, usually not a foot tall, with 
little yellow Buttercups, more like Gold- 
thread, but larger. They must be in soil 
very wet, like our Goldthread, and _ not 
crowded by their neighbors, for they are 
tiny plants. The smallest is Dwarf 
Globeflower (T. pumilus), about six inches 
high, with yellow flowers of about five 
sepals and ten petals, the flower not 
much bigger than a dime. It can_ be 
grown in a bog from imported seed, but 
it must have your patience and water all 
the year. The variety yunnanensis (Yun- 
nan Globeflower) is larger, with clear 
yellow flowers. T. patulus has pale yellow 
flowers, and European dealers offer seed. No 
other wild species seem to be offered as seed, 
and all probably would be planted only 
at the edge of an alpine stream, or in a 
true bog of acid leafmold. 

The present interest in this genus is 
in the tall kinds, and personally I like 
best the globular flowered sorts. 


God spoke! and from the arid scene 
Sprang rich and verdant bowers, 
Till all the earth was soft and 

green,— 
He smiled; and there were flowers. 
Mary McNern FENOLLOSA 
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Coast Rhododendron 
State Flower of Washington 


N regard to the campaign for the 

official floral emblem of the state of 

Washington, the Christian 
Monitor gives the following account: 

“In the fall of 1892, the women of 
Washington decided that an official floral 
emblem for the State was necessary. They 
sponsored the Coast Rhododendron, but 
the Legislature opposed it. A campaign 
as spirited as any ever held for public 
office ensued, with official headquarters 
of the “Coast Rhododendron for Queen” 
in Spokane. Booths were placed in all 
the prominent stores in towns throughout 
the State, and the vote taken during De- 
cember, 1892, was ratified by the Legis- 
lature on Feb. 14, 1893. Rhododendron 
ealifornicum was elected and finally in- 
stalled in office. For thirty-six years little 
was done to protect the flower, and by 
1929 its delicate rose-pink blossom was 
as scarce as the rarest of flowers. Today, 
under the protection of a state law, it is 
once more gaining a foothold.” 

Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of Horticulture” 
gives the following technical description 
of this flower: 

“californieum, Hook. Shrub, 8 ft. high, 
sometimes to 20 ft., glabrous: lvs. oblong, 
shortly acuminate, pale green beneath, 
3-6 in. long, sometimes crowded beneath 
the fls.: clusters many-fid.; calyx minute; 
corolla broadly campanulate, with oval 
erisped lobes, rosy purple or pink, paler 
toward the center, spotted yellow within, 
about 2 in. across, rich carmine in bud; 
stamens 10, with purple anthers; ovary 
with appressed silky hairs.” 

This flower is called Rhodendron wash- 
ingtonianum in gardens, and Rhododen- 
dron macrophyllum by Don. It is native 
to the Pacific Coast from British Colum- 
bia to California and its beautiful flowers 
appear in May and June. 

The Rhododendron means _ rose-tree, 
and from the Greek, rhodos and dendron. 
It is a question whether the Coast Rhodo- 
dendron can be grown in the Eastern 
part of the United States at all, but it 
certainly is not grown in the East to 
any extent at the present time. 

In order to get a correct specimen to 
photograph, I had to send to the Pacifie 
Coast for it. 

I wrote to a friend to pick large size 
buds, but to not sprinkle or wet them, 
but to fill a box up full with ferns or 
green leaves and cover with wax paper 
and ship to me. As this friend lived in 
the city, she got permission to pick the 
Rhododendrons from a public park, but 
there were no ferns or green leaves that 
she could get to fill the box, so she filled 
the box up with cabbage leaves and celery 
stalks that she would otherwise have put 
in the garbage can. When I received the 
box, I freshly cut each stem and split it 
up for an inch once or twice, then 
plunged each cluster of buds all over in 
water to wet both surfaces of the leaves, 
then placed them in a tumbler of water 


Seience 
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Rhododendron 


and put them in a sunny window. Three 
or four times each day I would plunge 
each cluster in water for a few seconds, 
then put it back in the sun. When I re- 
ceived the box, the largest buds were 
about like those shone in the picture. In 
about one week’s time, I had this cluster 
of flowers to photograph just as perfect 
as if it had been allowed to mature upon 
the bush. 

In growing the Rhododendrons, it is 


Tests of a 


HERE are two sterling tests of a 

true gardener ... First, take nursery- 
men’s catalogues. Should you love these 
things ; make yourself believe them 
by exercise of pure faith; gloat over 
their luscious adjectives, and neglect 
your duties and waste hours in turning 
their pages; should you make lists out 
of them and pretend that you are only 
doing it for fun, yet conelude by get- 
ting these lists posted . . . then you 
are a real gardener and I shake your 
horny hand. 

A second test is the butterfly question. 
When horticulturists, so-called, invite 
me to beam upon these gorgeous in- 
sects in the middle of something 
that costs money, I know that I am 
dealing with ignorance. If you are 
an entomologist well and good . 
The more butterflies you eateh and pin 


californicum 


better to muleh the roots rather than to 
try to cultivate, as the roots grow so near 
the surface. After the flowers have faded, 
they should be picked off so as to prevent 
the plant exhausting itself in producing 
seed, but none of the green leaves should 
be removed. Green leaves are the lungs 
of all plants. Great injury is done to 
the plant if branches are picked with 
the flowers in the spring or if the branches 
are picked for Christmas decorations. 


Gardener 


into boxes, the better I shall like you. 
But should you be a gardener, the case 
is different ; there is no place for 
butterflies in a properly kept border. 
Off with them! Down with them! 
You will eall these cruel words, and 
perhaps tell me that they only come 
for nectar; there would be no 
difficulty with me about nectar; but 
mark this: it is not what a_ butterfly 
takes, but what she leaves, that makes 
me adamant against them. The females 
lay eggs in a prodigal and generous 
spirit. Nothing at five shillings a dozen 
will do for them. They choose a speei- 
men plant for every accouchement 
and so that your buds and their eggs 
shall burst into fulness of life together 
and many a jolly young caterpillar comes 
to a squashy end.” 

EDEN PHILLPoTTS’ “My Garden” 
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Some Random Remarks 


LEO MATTHEWS 


UCH has been said regarding 
M the keeping of accurate and 

complete note-books pertaining 
to gardening operations but I never 
realized until lately that the value of 
these note-books increases as the years 
go by. Comparative data for several 
years is invaluable. Just what you did 
to flowers last year or two years ago that 
made them bloom better than this year 
may be there. Previous records may give 
one a good guess as what to expect in 
the matter of weather. With the records 
of several years on hand one can spend 
several pleasant winter evenings eompar- 
ing one season with another. 

An Ipva ror GARDEN CLUBS—Along 
this line, Garden Clubs might have an 
evening devoted to the exhibition of mem- 
bers’ note-books, of special tools or other 
devices used in their garden work. I 
know a man who has devised a measuring 
eontraption to get the diameter and 
depth of Dahlia blooms. Another has a 
slide rule by which he computes the 
planting date of various Glads to have 
them bloom in time for a show. 

How Mucu Rain Feu Last Nigut?— 
One of my own most valued instruments 
is a homemade rain gauge which I use 
in conjunction with a chart. By plotting 
the rainfall on the chart and allowing a 
certain amount of evaporation for days 
it does not rain I ean tell pretty closely 
the amount of moisture in the soil. When 
you know this you know when to turn 
on your sprinkler. Of course, someone 
is going to ask, “Is not this information 
in your daily paper?” It is, as read 
at the weather station 
garden. I am loeated only a few miles 
from station yet in 1936 this 
station reported rain when I did not get 
a drop and at other times I caught rain 
which they did not get. 

My neighbors all know about my 
gauge and frequently they call up after 
an unusually heavy downpour to get my 
readings. 

Do GuapioLus Reverr?—This diseus- 
sion has been going on so long that it is 
becoming amusing. I used to be positive 
they did until learned that all varieties 
do not propagate alike. Then I realized 
it was me that was doing the “reverting” 
because I only planted the larger bulbs 
which happened to be a variety which 
“split.” To any readers who believe that 
Glads revert I would suggest they keep 
their varieties separated and count the 
bulbs when they are planted and again 
when they are taken up. This year I 
harvested about twice as many .Picardy 
bulbs as I planted but Minuet had not 
one bulb more. If I had mixed the bulbs 
and planted only the largest next year 
they would probably have been nearly 
all Picardy. The only sure way to main- 


but not in my 


such a 
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tain a certain number of bulbs is to 
raise your bulblets to blooming size or 
to buy new stock every year or so. 

CHEMICAL Rootinc—Being a_ sucker 
for everything new I conducted a few 
experiments in rooting with chemicals. 
My efforts were only about fifty per cent 
successful. All Dahlia slips rooted well. 
Among the Dahlias tried one was slipped 
and treated as late as the first of July. 
This grew a good sized plant and bloomed 
profusely. Dr. Van Fleet Roses rooted 
splendidly. In a little over three months 
one of these had almost three feet of new 
growth. Two or three dozen Hybrid Tea 
Rose slips failed to root at all. Evidently 
[ have much to learn about this method 
of rooting. 

Wuat Price GLory?—I have always 
been under the impression that people 
who loved and worked with flowers were 
good sports and possessed character a 
little above the average. 1 still believe 
that is almost always true and probably 
would have thought always true had I 


not worked in some flower shows this 
year. I was surprised at the number of 


eases where exhibitors knowingly violated 
rules in order to win a few more ribbons. 
If I received any awards by such methods 
my face would burn every time I looked 
at them. Let’s start a campaign for 
rigid honesty and good sportsmanship in 
our shows. 


Look Out for 
“Damping-oft” 


W. C. BUCK 


AMPING-OFF is the most com- 
LD mon and the most destructive 
trouble occurring during the 
early growth of seedling plants. It is 
caused by fungi which live in the soil, 
and which become very active under fa- 
vorable conditions, often destroying an 
entire crop of seedlings in a single night. 
The damping-off fungi are most preva- 
lent in loam and leaf-mold, the mediums 
in which most seeds are planted. The 
disease first appears as a hardly notice- 
able water-soaked brownish ring around 
the stem of the seedling close to the soil; 
constriction of the affected area takes 
place; the plant falls over, and that is 
the end; for when this happens it is too 
late to do anything about it. 

Conditions favorable to damping-off 
are poor aeration, crowding of seedlings, 
high temperatures, and it is invariably 
associated with high humidity. The dis- 
ease spreads by means of threads of the 
fungus, which grow very rapidly over the 





soil from plant to plant. It seldom at- 
tacks seedlings grown in outdoor plant- 
ings, or in open coldframes, where they 
have ample aeration and are free from 
the effects of high humidity. Plants 
grown in hotbeds, greenhouses, indoors 
in flats, or under glass in coldframes are 
the ones in danger. 

Many methods are used to combat the 
disease. Covering the seeds with a thin 
layer of pulverized charcoal, sterile sand, 
or peat moss helps to prevent the spread 
of the mycelium threads of the parasite. 
Planting the seeds in clean sharp sand 
or a mixture of sand and peat moss re- 
duces the danger while the seedlings are 
in the seed bed. But as there is practi- 
eally no food for the seedlings in sand, it 
becomes necessary to transplant them 
into rich soil as soon as they ean be han- 
dled; here they are in danger until their 
stems become tough and woody enough 
to withstand attacks of the disease. 

Probably the best means of control is 
by disinfecting the soil before the seeds 
are planted. Pouring boiling water over 
the soil will help; steaming is the best 
means but as special equipment and high 
pressure steam for a period of several! 
hours is necessary, it is not practical for 
the average gardener. This leaves chemi 
cal compounds as the best bet for most 
of us. Various preparations such as 
semesan, calogreen, ete., may be used in 
dry or liquid form, or chlorox at the rate 
of 1 pint to 2% gallons of water, on the 
seedling beds to check or prevent the dis- 
ease. The following chemicals used in 
the proportions given are very effective: 
Formaldehyde (40%) 1 ounce to 3 
quarts of water; bichloride of mercury 
1 ounce to 7 gallons of water; copper 
carbonate 1 ounce to 14% gallons of water. 
Of the solution selected use one gallon 
to each cubie foot of loose soil; cover 
for two or three days to keep the fumes 
in, then uncover and aerate for a week. 
stirring the soil daily, before planting. 

None of these methods will entirely 
eliminate the trouble unless contributing 
eauses such as crowding seedlings, high 
humidity, due largely to overwatering 
with high temperatures and_ insufficient 
aeration, are removed. To remedy these 
conditions the following suggestions are 
offered: When planting in pots or flats 
fill them to within 14 of an inch of the 
top with the soil pressed down, before 
planting the seed; seatter the seed thin 
ly; the air will then have a chance to 


circulate among the seedlings close to 
the soil. If flats are covered, lift the 


cover On one side as soon as seeds ger- 
minate and remove entirely in a day or 
two. 

Before watering examine the soil by 
digging into it with a small splinter to 
see whether it is needed; water in the 
morning so that the plants and their con- 
tainers may dry off before night. Avoid 
excessive moisture on dark, cloudy days. 
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OSE, scarlet, yellow, orange, rose, 
searlet, yellow, orange—such is the 
repetition of color in the July and 

August garden. A false, harsh note these 
stimulating shades frequently strike dur- 
ing the hottest months of the year. By 
September the gardener, with energy de- 
pleted, turns with relief, from borders 
of “jeering” colors, to whatever garden 
area has been devoted to shade-loving 
material. 

Of all the lovely things for the shady 
border or corner none exceeds in beauty 
the little known and too seldom used 
Japanese Anemone. Offering white, pink 
or rose flowers with shimmering, frosty 
petals these Anemones afford tremendous 
relief from autumn’s casual flowers of 
high color value. 

No modest, little weed Anemone, shrink- 
ing under a ground cover, is this oriental 
flower with the oriental name. Known 
also as the Windflower it is, when 
happily situated, a handsome shrub-like 
plant with flower stems several feet or 
more in height. Actually dense, low 
bushes the plants, holding aloft their wav- 
ing, fairy wands, are an addition to any 
garden. 

Unlike most flowers of equal ethereal 
beauty the Japanese Anemone makes few 
demands as to soil and culture. Shade, 
preferably that provided by the edge of a 
shrubbery border, is the primary require- 
ment. Hot sun the plants will not endure 
so a position facing north is the ideal one 
and located thus they do well arranged 
in large beds or corners and ean dis- 
pense with the shrubbery background. 

Japanese Anemones must have excellent 
drainage say the authorities but, in my 
own garden where the soil is heavy 
adobe, with poor drainage, the plants 
have flourished for years, continuously 
increasing in number. Here, the soil, 
if uncultivated for a short time, becomes 
covered with green moss. I found this 
same condition ideal also for the Anem- 
ones in an English garden I formerly 
had and also in another American garden 
I owned prior to my present one. 

Cultivating is one of the things best 
left undone if injury to their small sur- 
face roots is to be avoided. In fact, 
the plants have an aversion to dis- 
turbance of any sort and do best when 
left alone for years. This, however, 
does not mean that the tiny plants 
springing up here and there may not be 
detached from their parents and planted 
elsewhere or distributed among friends. 

Orientation and soil conditions having 
been considered further information for 
those desiring to grow the plants comes 
next. 
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Cool Flowers for the Dog Days of Autumn 


MARGARET SANDERSON 


First as to locale—the plants will flourish 
in hot climates providing that there is a 
certain amount of moisture in the air. 
Thus, in the southwest no trouble will 
be encountered with the plants in gardens 
close to the coast whereas it is unlikely 
that they will do well in the arid in- 
terior valleys. Cold does not affect the 
plants for they are hardy in the severe 
climate of central New York and _ this 
without winter protection. 

The most satisfactory method of propa- 
gation is by root runners and tiny plants 
on these will be found all around any 
well established plant. These should be 
transplanted in the spring and if it is 
desired to move larger plants this work 
should be done at the same season. Seeds 
are available from seedsmen throughout 
the country and in planting these put 
them into flats and use a mixture of one- 
third each of sand, peat and good loam. 
Germination is slow taking from three 
weeks to about two months. 

My own plants are never directly fed 
but they appreciate the slightly acid con- 
dition provided for them by the peat 
moss and leaf mold on nearby and sur- 
rounding plants. 


Plenty of water, particularly at flower- 


a most effective 
It can be had 
Grows three to four feet 


The Japanese Anemone, 
flower for the fall garden. 
in pink or white. 








ing time, is provided. When the leaves 
die down these, together with any other 
accumulated rubbish, are removed to pre 
vent rot at the crown. Shortly after all 
the bloom is over the plants are cut back. 
Almost immediately, they begin to send 
up new leaves. The foliage is very hand- 
some and, with the exception of a short 
dormant period, the plant looks well at 
all seasons. 


The bloom (excellent for cut flowers) 
resembles a single rose and measures 
about one and one-half inches across. 
The flowers come in single or double 
forms with white, a delectable shell pink 
and rose tints from which to choose. 





As to names—Alba, a pure white, is 
an old favorite with Richard Arends a 
white with rose-tinged petals running it 
a close second. Snow Queen is a white 
one most prolifie of bloom while Whirl- 


wind is a charmer with double white 
blooms. Kriemhelde, Queen Charlotte, 
Rosea Superba, and Rosalie run the 


gamut of the lighter pink and rose tones 
while in a much deeper rose shade there 
is Rubrum with semi-double flowers and 
Lorelei in rose with a hint of violet in 
its make-up. 

Once the Japanese Anemone finds a 
place in your garden it will stay there. 
It is practically pest free, even snails 
and slugs bother it\seldom. Few plants 
are as handsome over a long period and 
still fewer offer such exquisite bloom to 
fill in the gap between summer’s riot 
of color and autumn!s offering of Chry- 
santhemums. 


Spraying Lawn Weeds 


HEMICAL sprays have been used more 

widely in recent years to combat weeds 
in lawns, and today their use constitutes 
one of the most efficient ways to do it, 
when properly applied. The time to spray 
is in fall or early spring, after growth has 
started. The slight burning of the grass 
is soon grown out and cut off by the mower. 


Two chemicals are mostly used: iron 
sulphate or copperas and sodium chlorate. 
Many persons prefer sodium chlorate be- 
cause fewer applications and less of the 
chemical are needed. Directions for their 


use should be learned and followed closely. 

Sodium chlorate will kill all the weeds 
that iron sulphate will, and in addition, is 
an excellent spray to kill crab-grass seed- 
lings when applied in May. The spray 
residue, however, is inflammable after it 
dries on organic matter, such as clothing, 
shoes, or vegetation. Everyone who uses 
it should wear hip boots that can be readily 
washed off and take care to rinse all equip- 
ment after is has been used.—G. H. M. 
LAWRENCE, in Cornell University News 
Bulletin 
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And after all, why shouldn't they! Read and study the severc 
Iris in current issues of “FLOWER GROWER.” note the most inti 
appealing varieties. It’s almost a certainty you will find them fjstd i 
catalog at money saving prices, or in the many tempting collectio 


The Most of the Best for the Le 


Iris will provide your garden with just that, regards eitk 
terms of money or effort expended. When you ordrlris 
COOLEY’S GARDENS you can do so with complef# ssw 
that you will get large rhizomes, well rooted, witli lber 
crease showing, grown under normal field culture Hit nm 
irrigation or fertilizer. A joyful eyeful when you r 
they will go right on and fulfill your every expectati 
ing time. 


Ask Us for F ; 
These Two Booklets 


The 1938 issue is the finestf 
ever published in America. 
52 pages—about one-third of 
color—and lists and descrilig in « 
more than 200 varieties. re ar 
merous collection offers in 
range, from the beginner to & seek 
novelties. Eight brand new@ris ar 
troduced this year. The bog itself 
work of art. 
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In addition to Iris, you will fRd list 
select lot of Hemerocallis aM Ori 
Poppies. 


But this is not all... you @illals 
ceive a 24-page pamphlet ened, “I 
TALK ABOUT IRIS,” just wh§ you 
been looking for. It treats ery p 
of this interesting hobby—{Mtinc 
color, how to hybridize, gm 
seed, diseases and pests, ett 








Both these books are yours ®@r the 


ing: send for them today! 
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Behind the scene .. Back of a fascinating catalog are these plants... r 
upon row .. hundreds of thousands of rhizomes, clean, healthy, perfect! 


tended. There are none better. Try them just once and you will agree 





Fall Blooming Dwarf Phlox 


ROBERT C. MONCURE, (Va.) 


WARE Phlox are seldom thought 
of as tall blooming plants. 


Nevertheless there are Phlox 
species and hybrids which provide 
abundant bloom in both spring and fall. 
They are a weleome and little known 
addition to fall bloom in the rock garden, 
especially in areas where severe frosts 
do not occur before late September or 
early October and the climate not too dry 
at that time of the year. 

Phlox Camla (camliensis) was intro- 
duced from Millard Gardens of England 
and until last year the supply of plants 
has been very limited in the United 
States. It is being introduced as a 
novelty in the spring of 1938 and is 
reputed to be a hybrid between P. 
subulata rosea and P. amoena. However, 
Professor Edgar T. Wherry of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an authority 
on native Phlox, thinks it is a superior 
varietal form of P. nivalis, a native 
Phlox found growing in variety of beauty 
and hardiness from Florida to southern 
Virginia. He adds that a picture of 
P. nivalis first appeared in 1840 in Curtis’ 
Botanical Magazine. But whatever be 
its proper classification, without doubt it 
is one of the most beautiful of all dwarf 
Phlox, with large glistening and clear cut 
salmon pink flowers of refreshing beauty 
en vigorous plants, its blooming period 
following that of ordinary P. nivalis in 
this vicinity. Where the summers are 
not too hot and dry the plants bear 
intermittent blossoms from early spring 
until heavy frost and thrive in partial 


shade, and can always be relied upon to 
produce abundant bloom in spring and 
fall. This Phlox has been growing in 
my garden for two and a half years and 
in the garden of a nearby friend for five 
years and has admirably proved its worth, 
having withstood a temperature of twelve 
degrees below zero and is moderately 
drought resistant in heavy elay soil. in 
northern Virginia. I have observed that 
where grown in partial shade the result- 
ant bloom has been more abundant and 
the shadows serve to accentuate the 
beauty of the blooms. 

Phlox subulata Autumn Rose is a 
child of the recent drought years in Ohio, 
the originator having selected it from a 
bateh of seedlings grown during the 
three most severe years of drought. He 
found that Phlox subulata formed seed 
much more readily during those years 
and secured thousands of seedlings. 
Phlox Autumn Rose has flowers of bright 
rose with large red centers literally 
blanketing the plant in spring and with 
more moderate bloom in September and 
October. Plant growth is neat and com- 
pact, making firm mounds instead of 
mats. A sister seedling, Emerald 
Cushion, has large full petaled blossoms 
of deep pink and is noteworthy for its 
emerald green. foliage throughout the 
year, without an unsightly period even in 
midsummer or winter. 

Among Phlox species P. amoena and 
P. nivalis are twice blooming. The dwarf 
evergreen tufts of Phlox amoena are a 


sheet of bright pink in spring and again 
in Oetober and November. Phlox 
amoena is being used as one of the 
parents in recent hybridizing efforts, as 
noted above. Another hybrid between 
Phlox amoena and Phlox frondosa, Rock- 
marge Hybrid, has been grown in the 
writer’s garden in Virginia in small 
quantity but in a wet season. After pro- 
fuse bloom in May and June it perished, 
either because conditions were not to its 
liking or from sheer exhaustion. Never- 
theless it will be again tested as it is too 
distinetive and rare a gem to be without, 
having large rose pink blossoms and 
rather long and narrow dark foliage, 
somewhat resembling that of the native 
Phlox divaricata. 

Phlox nivalis is similar in growth to 
P. subulata but blooms later and has 
blossoms twice the size, varying from 
pure white to very deep pink, scarcely 
two plants alike. Its favorite native 
habitat is old fields of broom sedge and 
mats of pine needles along the edge of 
woods, indieating preference for an 
acid soil. P. nivalis is truly one of the 
most beautiful of low-growing Phloxes 
and ean be depended upon for lusty 
bloom both in spring and fall. 

In extremely dry weather during Aug- 
ust and September all fall blooming 
Phlox should be occasionally watered, 
but more especially Phlox Rockmarge 
Hybrid and Phlox Camla as the latter 
are not as drought resistant in my experi- 
ence as other varieties. 


Spring Planting for Autumn Color 


ARKKEFUL spring planning and 
* planting make all the difference 
in the world between masses of 
brilliant color in your borders during 
the fall months and a ragged collection 
of plants, shrivelled and run to seed, the 
remains of those that have furnished 
their quota of beauty earlier in the year. 
Yet this condition need not exist, for 
there are many perennials and annuals 
that delay their best season of bloom 
seemingly to display their cheerful 
brilliant hues for our pleasure before 
the devastating black frosts cut them 
down. 

If the background of the garden con- 
sists largely of the medium sized ever- 
greens, and certain small trees and 
shrubs bearing bright foliage, berries and 
fruits, amazing effects of rich gorgeous 
color will be the easily achieved result. 
Hawthorns, Ornamental Crabs, Viburn- 
ums, Wahoos, Mountain Ash, the new 
Barberries (True-hedge Column-berry, 
Berberis mentorensis and Red-leaved 
Barberry), Cotoneaster, Rugosa Roses, 
and Honeysuckles_ will flaunt their 


JESSIE F. GOULD, (Minn.) 


autumn foliage and bright scarlet, white, 
black, and orange fruits, attracting the 
fast departing birds to a last feast be- 
fore their flight, and will also furnish 
their beauty a second time in their spring 
flowering. 

The bright berries of Bittersweet and 
Matrimony vines attract the eye, and the 
birds; while the fragrance of Clematis 


paniculata will draw you to some nook 


covered with its tiny white blossoms 
vying in beauty with the fleecy flowers 
of that other fall blooming climber, the 
Fleece vine (Polygonum auberti). Engel- 
man’s Ivy and Virginia Creeper will 
color your vine covered walls, arbors, 
and fences with crimson, while their blue 
and black berries will add accents of 
color. Indeed, with a carefully selected 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines, your 
autumn garden can be very colorful with- 
out a flower. 

Nature has, however, given us a num- 
ber of perennials that will bloom valiantly 
through September and October, Flowers 
that will not only add outstanding color 
and beauty to the garden, but will also 


be beautiful within doors. Helenium 
Riverton Beauty and Riverton Gem, with 
their ruddy colors; and Helenium autumn- 
ale, a pure yellow; with perennial and 
annual Sunflowers (Helianthus and Heli- 
opsis) will brighten the back of the 
borders with their tall beauty and pro- 
vide quantities of cut flowers. Planted 
near them the tall Hardy Asters in 
lavender, blue, white and pink, will fill 
in the background, offering more bouquets 
for the living rooms. Boltonia asteroides, 
an avalanche of tiny white daisies. Che- 
lone glabra, the tail late Monkshoods, 
the latter planted in shade, will give 
welcome blue and white to the plantings. 
Annual Hollyhocks, the new taller Mari- 
golds Guinea Gold, Early Sunshine, 
Yellow Supreme, and Mexican Orange 
are annuals that will further enrich the 
back of the borders and Artemesias Silver 
King and lactiflora will be invaluable as 
lacy fillers anywhere planted. 

’ Eupatorium coelestinum, the lavender 
Mistflower, the pink Boltonia latisquama. 
the blue Salvias, Gentiana andrewsi,' Lo 

(Continued on page 301) 
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WO new “experience” garden 
books appeared during the week 
of the International Flower 
Show this year which are so different, 
so diametrically opposed in viewpoint, 
background and treatment, that it is a 
profitable and amusing study to read 
them consecutively. 

Both are reviewed in this number and 
both, I believe are full of garden wis- 
dom, each in its own way. 

“In Our Country Garden” by Clare 
Ogden Davis is “modern” and sophisti- 
cated from its first comma to its final 
period. “Forty Years of Gardening” by 
Anna Gilman Hill is, on the other hand, 
from the pen of a firmly entrenched mem- 
ber of “the old order.” Yet despite the 
glaring differences apparent in the ‘his- 
tories, activities and ideals of the two 
authors, there is evident in both records 
a deep, vital love of the soil and of 
growth:— the magie something which 
binds all nature lovers together in one 
great fellowship. 


FORTY YEARS OF GARDENING by 
Anna Gilman Hill. Illustrated. 301 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 
C., $4.00. 


Mrs. Hill, in this leisurely account of 
her horticultural experiences and enthusi- 
asms, has drawn a speaking picture of 
her own gracious life and of the rich 
cultural background which made it pos- 
sible. 

The story is in part that of Nieder- 
hurst, the country home built by the 
author’s grandfather at Sneeden’s Land- 
ing on the Hudson; of the development 
of its grounds from the wilderness of the 
middle 19th Century; and of the year- 
by-year “build-up” which has resulted in 
its present mellow beauty. Mrs. Hill’s 
grandparents and parents were lovers 
of nature as is attested not only by the 
story of the Niederhurst gardens but by 
the excellent photographie reproductions 
of precious old garden books which have 
come down from these forebearers to its 
present owner. It is small wonder there- 
fore that the author herself has spent a 
life steeped in horticultural study. Inter- 
woven with the history of her contribu- 
tion to the development of the gardens 
begun by her grandparents, is the sound 
wisdom and practical advice of the dirt 
gardener. Many phases of garden plan- 
ning are discussed and everyday problems 
solved simply and clearly. In the second 
part of the book many of the more im- 
portant flowers have chapters to them- 
selves with cultural information, suggested 
choice varieties, advice on suitable loea- 
tions, ete. 

Gardeners everywhere must read 
“Forty Years of Gardening” with respect 
and admiration. Many will be inspired 
to begin, in their generation, a garden 
heritage such as Mrs. Hill’s, for their 
children and their children’s children. In 
these days of casual flitting from rented 
house to rented house, it is a privilege to 
be granted an insight into the seventy- 
five years of gentle living and gradual 
transition which have left the Hill home 
acres rich with a beauty gradually ae- 
quired like the patina which is to be 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


found only on precious things, long 
cherished by loving hands. 

Mrs. Hill’s book has been recommended 
by The Book of the Month Club, so that 
it has far more powerful influence than 


mine to assure its well-deserved success. 


IN OUR COUNTRY GARDEN by Clare 
Ogden Davis. Illustrated. 207 pages. 
Dodge Publishing Co., N. Y. C. $2.50. 


City folk reeently moved to southern 
New England will find “In Our Country 
Garden” “just what the doctor ordered,” 
for it has an urban slant which success- 
fully bridges the gap between town and 
country. It sparkles with sly wit, with 
slang and with all the sort of thing 
which goes with studio parties and cock- 
tails. This is simply the author’s “line,” 
however—the thing which gives her book 
its heady flavor—for underneath is a 
genuine love of earth and of the things 
which grow in it. The sturdy spirit of 
Mrs. Davis’s Texas pioneer forefathers 
has given her the iron tenacity of purpose 
which makes her fight a relentless win- 
ning battle with crown rot and root gall 
and all the other pests and diseases which 
heset modern plants; and has provided 
the devoted determination which created 
a garden on a bleak Connecticut hill- 
side. 

“In Our Country Garden” is fun to 
read because the author tells of her 
struggles in so engaging a manner. Yet, 
through all the sophisticated surface of 
her stream of talk, can be glimpsed the 
deep current of her love of the land. 

Choose this book for the frequent 
chuckles it calls forth, for the valuable 
information it offers the gardener, or for 
its interesting reflection of the colorful 
personality of its red-headed author. It is 
worth reading from any or all of these 
angles. 


A YEAR IN MY GARDEN, compiled by 
Paul W. Dempsey. The Standard Diary 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. $1.00. 


Do you keep a garden diary in book 
form? If so, ask for “A Year In My 
Garden” at your book store. There is 
ample space in this garden record for 
day by day notes on all activities. And 
in addition, each page bears timely hints 
while every new month is ushered in with 
an inspiring quotation. Every one of 
these is real and worth while, by the way. 
Professor Dempsey (of the Massachusetts 
State College) has a taste for well chosen 
and beautifully expressed poetry and he 
has carefully avoided any example of the 
inane doggerel which some writers seem 
to think appropriate as chapter headings 
for garden books. 

A list is given at the front of the book 
of the national flower societies and of 
other garden organizations; and another 
of sourees of horticultural information 
throughout the country. Several pages of 
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succinct gardening hints on seeds, 
plants, soils, lawns, fertilizers, pests, 
ete., compresses a large amount of in- 
formation in a very small space. 
The diary closes with a number of 
blank pages for names and addresses. 
Here one can jot down the names of 
new seedsmen, nurseries and plant spe- 
cialists, or of those fellow garden enthusi- 
asts met by some happy chance and often 
parted from and never seen again. How 
often one realizes too late that such an 
acquaintance has passed like a ship in 
the night leaving no address for future 
correspondence. 

“A Year In My Garden” is a diary well 
worth having and should be popular 
among 1938 gardeners. 


OLD-TIME HERBS for Northern Gar- 
dens by Minne Watson Kamm. Illus- 
trated. 290 pages. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Mass. $3.00. 


Herbs continue to hold the spotlight 
in many American gardens; and year by 
year new books appear to guide and 
encourage the would-be herbalist. 

“Old-Time Herbs” is a handsome book, 
pleasant to hold in the hand as well as 
to read. The text is made up of deserip- 
tions of the old-time herbs, each plant 
appearing under the general heading of 
its family group. For purposes of refer- 
ence, it is unfortunate that there has 
been no attempt anywhere to arrange the 
material alphabetically. It is hard to tell 
just what method has been used to de- 
termine the arrangement of the family 
groups and the herb members of each, 
but since there is a Latin and an English 
eross index, it is easy to find any specific 
herb at a moment’s notice. Even the 
closing lists of herbs for special pur- 
poses however are not alphabetical. To 
this reviewer such a lack of system would 
suggest the work of an herbalist who is 
unfamiliar with the usual requirements of 
garden writing and who therefore pub- 
lished her most interesting and exhaustive 
notes just as she had loosely assembled 
them for her own use. 

Each herb ineluded in the book is 
described. with its historic background, 
its place in literature and art and its 
uses, ancient and modern. There are 
oceasional cultural notes and suggestions 
of garden possibilities but despite the 
title, this is not a volume which tells the 
reader how to grow successfully the herbs 
deseribed. Many of the plants mentioned 
are illustrated with excellent little pen 
and ink sketches which makes it easy 
for the beginner to identify them. 

The very fine photographic illustra- 
tions are all grouped together at the back 
of the book and the reader is referred to 
these from time to time throughout the 
text. They make an impressive and 
beautiful closing chapter. 
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VERY garden is beset by certain 

enemies which must be controlled it 

an abundance of flowers is desired. 
The chief garden enemies are (1) fungus 
diseases, (2) inseet pests, and (3) bae- 
terial These can all be con- 
trolled generally if their nature is under- 
stood and the type of control is known. 
Every gardener wants a control program 
that is simple, inexpensive and effective. 
The program that follows is one that can 
be easily carried out, is simple, and will 
produce results unless conditions not com- 
monly eneountered arise. 


diseases. 


FUNGUS DISEASES 

Fungus diseases are nothing more than 
low orders of plant life. They usually 
appear upon the foliage and send out 
little thread-like filaments or branches in 
various directions, fastening themselves 
upon and living on the leaves. Those 
most commonly met with in the garden 
are blackspot, mildew, and the rusts. 

Control. Ordinarily all fungus troubles 
are controlled by either a sulphur or eop- 
per spray or dust. Thus, when you have 
a fungus trouble, all that you need to do 
is to decide whether a sulphur or copper 
control must be used. Black spot and 
mildew can be controlled by either a 
copper or a sulphur fungicide. Rusts, 
however, are controlled by some sulphur 
preparation. Black spot and mildew are 
found on Roses and Delphiniums, and 
mildew is found on Phlox, among other 
plants. It is the disease, however, which 
determines what should be done and not 
the plant, so that onee you know the 
remedy, it applies to all the affected 
plants, even though they are of various 
kinds. 


SPRAYS AND DUSTS 


Copper. There is quite a group of 
copper sprays, all of which are good. 
You ean merely take your choice. Some 
of the best are (1) Bordeaux, (2) Fung- 
trogen, (3) Hammond’s copper solution, 
(4) Wilson’s ammoniated copper solution, 
among others. Fungtrogen will not stain 
the foliage at all if applied as directed. 
The ammoniated copper solutions will 
probably stain a little but Bordeaux will 
produce a definite stain. They are all 
good, effective, controls. If one prefers 
a dust to a spray, copper sulphate comes 
in a dust form, and there are other dusts 
to be had also. 

Sulphur. For a sulphur spray, the 
most effective is colloidal sulphur. It 
will be the spray you will want to use 
for the rust on Snapdragons, on Holly- 
hocks, and the rust on Crabapples. Fungo 
is another sulphur spray that is good. 
These sprays are good for black spot and 
mildew though they produce some foli- 
age stain. For a sulphur dust, there is 
Massey dust, and tricked sulphur, and 
there are others, all of which can usually 
be had at the seed stores. In applying 
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these dusts and sprays simply follow the 
directions of the manufacturer on the 
package or container. 


INSECT PESTS 


These are mainly insects that eat the 
leaves or suck the juices from them. There 
are a great many kinds which it is not 
necessary to name because the treat- 
ment of all is practically the same. 

Control, sprays, and dusts. At one 
time it was thought desirable to use one 
spray for chewing insects and a different 
one for sucking insects. Now one spray 
only is needed for both kinds. For this 
purpose, there are many sprays, some 
poisonous and some _  non-poisonous. 
Among the more common good insect 
sprays available are: Wilson’s O. K. 
spray, Rotofume, Evergreen, Triogen, 
Red Arrow, Pyrote, and various pyre- 
thrum and rotenone sprays. This does 
not exhaust the list. All are effective 
if used as directed. If dusts are desired 
they can be had, but as the sprays are 
much easier to handle than the dusts, 
most people use the sprays for insect 
troubles rather than the dusts. If dusts 
are desired, however, the non-poisonous 
pyrethrum and rotenone dusts are safer. 


BACTERIAL DISEASES 


It is perhaps unnecessary to give these 
a separate grouping. The one likely 
to affect the average gardener is the bae- 
terial leaf spot of Delphiniums. This 
usually attacks the leaf and sometimes 
the flower buds. Sometimes a sulphur or 
a copper spray will control this trouble 
but often it will not. In such ease, if the 
growing plant is not badly affected, it 
may be desirable to pick off the infected 
leaves or buds to prevent the spread of 
the trouble. Infected leaves should be 
burned in the fall as they drop, for the 
trouble lives over on parts of the plant 
in the ground. Perhaps the safest thing 
to do is to destroy a badly infected 
plant and move other plants to another 
part of the garden and sterilize the soil 
where the plants have been. If this 
trouble has been experienced, then early 
in the spring the crown of the plant 
should be drenched with either a for- 
maldehyde solution, one part commer- 
cial formaldehyde to 50 parts of water, 
or a_ solution of corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mereury), one part corro- 
sive sublimate to 2000 parts of water. 
This means, put in another form, one 
pint of commercial formaldehyde to 25 
quarts of water, and one small tablet of 
corrosive sublimate to 2 quarts of water, 
or about one teaspoonful of corrosive 
sublimate to about 24 gallons of water. 
These chemicals are strong poisons and 
should be handled with the greatest of 
care and, unless necessary, it is not desir- 
able to use them. If only one plant is 


A Simplified Spraying Schedule 


affected it is 
another plant than the 
any event animals and children should 
be kept away from these substances. 
First try the copper or sulphur spray 
or dust as one or the other may prove 
effective. 


usually buy 


chemicals. In 


cheaper to 


UNCOMMON TROUBLES 


In this class may be put the rots, 
blights, wilts, and ecankers ot various 
kinds. It is diffieult to give directions 


for such a varied list of troubles without 
providing a rather long statement of them 
and giving a list of remedies which it 
is not necessary for the ordinary gardener 
to earry. It is probably better as such 
troubles occur, if at all, to consult your 
nearest State Experiment Station which 
will give definite advice on how to deal 
with the ease. Many cases can be con- 
trolled by a sulphur or copper spray or 
dust, or if a disinfectant is vital, a for- 
maldehyde or mereuric chloride solution 
of the kind heretofore mentioned will 
probably provide a remedy. It is better, 
however, to get the Experiment Station 
advice if you can and proceed intelli- 
gently rather than experiment. 


BORERS AND SCALE 


Sometimes borers give trouble. Usu- 
ally the best and only remedy is to locate 
the borer and kill him and destroy any 


eggs. Often the part will heal and grow 
again. If the borer and the eggs can be 


easily reached one of the insect sprays 
will kill both. If there is a bad infesta- 
tion, and too much injury will be done 
the plants to get the borers and the eggs, 
the plant might as well be destroyed as to 
take the chance of the trouble spreading. 
Seale is a trouble now and then enecoun- 
tered. Some of the insect sprays, used 
when the insects that are under the seales 
are hatching and coming out, will kill 
them and control the trouble. This time 
varies in the different kinds of scale but 
is usually in the late spring or early 
summer and of course varies in different 
sections of the country. Loeal advice 
‘an usually be given as to the right time 
to spray. 


SEEDLINGS AND DISINFECTING 


If one wishes to raise seedlings in flats, 
a formaldehyde or red copper oxide dust 
or some Semesan may be needed to pre- 
vent damping off. This trouble is more 
apt to be present in flats in greenhouse 
work than in the flats of the average 
gardener. If one wishes to use extra 
precaution some one of the dusts men- 
tioned above would be desirable. Semesan 


.is also used to disinfect Gladiolus corms 


and to treat seeds before planting and 
to prevent scab in some eases. It is an 


(Continued on page 295) 
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Why Not the Violets ? 


ARTHUR H. OSMUN, (N. J.) 


E'VE considered the Lilies, we’ve 
worshipped the Rose, we’ve hob- 
bied the Dahlia and Gladiolus, 

we’ve made the Chrysanthemum fashion- 
able and we have searched the four cor- 
ners for new and different Campanulas 
and vet we have overlooked and neglected 








entirely with Violets and have satisfac- 
torily diversified variety. 

There is no better rock garden plant 
than V. adunea or canina, and in its 
many forms we may have blossoms of 


blue or purple or mauve or pink or yel- 
variety of 


low or white, with a form 





Violets among the rocks. From left to right pallens, viarum, papilionacea alba 


some of nature’s most beautiful expres- 
sions to be found among the lowly Violets. 

No other genus has a wider distribu- 
tion, nor is more diversified in habit, leaf 
form, and blossom; compare the fourteen- 
inch leat of V. vittata with the almost 
round leat of V. MeClosky; the spidery 
V. pedata lineariloba and the five lobed 
V. septemloba, the tiny three-eighths- 
inch leat of V. nana and the seven ineh 
leaf of V. papilionacea and marvel that 
they are all of the one tribe; compare 
the one-eighth-inch blossom of V. nana 
with that of V. pedunculata nearly two 
hundred times as large, or the V. cha- 
missoniana or Tree Violet of Hawaii and 
its ancestor the rather insignificant V. 
rafinesquei, or the tiny mauve blossom of 
V. labridoriea with the gorgeous V. eseu- 
lenta of Florida, or the wee lovely V. 
renifolia with the two inch blossom of 
V. papilionacea alba and you have some 
faint idea of the range of flowers in the 
Violet family. As for colors they rival 
the rainbow. 

Some Violets grow almost on top of 
the ground or the face of a rock while 
others like V. lobata never seem to be 
able to send their roots deep enough into 
the ground; some grow on trees; some 
Violets like V. lanceclata revel in sphag- 
num moss and running water while others 


delight in a sun baked sand hill. Most 
of them like some sun but V. rotundifolia 
will die if it sees the sun, and it blos- 


soms first in some dark ravine and then 
proceeds to grow its leaves. 

No other plant genus is more adapt- 
able; were there no other plant material 
available we might plant our gardens 
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and habit. No plant loves the stones 
more than the beautiful yellow V. pubes- 
cens and VY. striata will drape itself over 
a rock and blossom its creamy white 
flowers for six months of the year. 
Have you a bog or moist meadow? Then 
fill it with V. palustris or sororia or blan- 
da or lanceolata or renifolia and you will 
need no other small plant material. 
Borders are no problem if you plant a 
row of V. papilionacea in white or azure 
or purple, a riot of bloom all spring, an 
orderly mass of fine foliage all summer 
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that will remain green and resist all sorts 
of rough treatment. If you are per- 
plexed with the problem of a dry, sandy 
spot make of it an oasis with the many 
forms of V. pedata in bicolor and con- 
color; and for the many little nooks and 
corners that look like caverns until they 
are planted there is a wide variety of 
veritable gems like V. chrysantha (the 
Golden Violet of the northwest), V. halli, 
a purple and yellow bicolor, V. rostrata 
(the Long-spurred Violet of orchid purple 
hues and bronzy foliage), sylvestris 
rosea, sheltoni, villosa and many others. 

All the foregoing are of easy culture 
and require very little care but if one 
likes to “putter” there are many Violets 
that require much attention and coddling 
but well repay you for all your efforts; 
V. fletti must have perfect drainage and 
not too much sun and its handsome pink- 


purple flower and unique foliage are 
worth much endeavor; V. septemloba 
from North Carolina and V. eseulenta 


from Florida must be protected in our 
northern winters and you will have diffi- 
culty in deciding whether the five-lobed 
leaf: and large blue flowered septemloba 
or the exquisite lavender pink and odd- 


leafed esculenta is the handsomer; V. 
brittoniana will resist any amount of 
cold but not too much sun and if you 


do not allow its feet to become dry will 
make your heart glad that you own it; 
if you crave a real problem try to make 
V. peduneulata contented a _ thousand 
miles from its native heath around San 
Francisco Bay, if you sueceed you'll be 
more than repaid for all your thought 
and care. 

The Violet is prone to self hybridiza- 
tion and for this reason we have an end- 
less number of mules and synonyms, but 
no matter by what name you may eall 
them they are still Violets and the veriest 
tyro will not mistake them for any 
other flower; for their infinite variety of 
foliage, habit and blossom, their adapta- 
bility, their ease of culture, their extreme 
floriferousness and their exclusive style 
and beauty they deserve far wider consid- 
eration and favor than now is given 
to them 
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A garden of a Violet collector with the following kinds: 
vitatta, scabriascula, papilionacea azurea 


palmata-curculata, Eos, saraea, 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


O judge from the experiences he re- 

lates, the late Angus MacAdam, a 

neighbor, sounded the whole gamut 
of worthless gardeners, from the one who 
sprayed his Roses with copperas (sulfate 
of iron) instead of Bordeaux mixture 
and who inverted and replanted the bean 
seedlings “because they came wrong side 
up,” to the man who became the “silent 
partner” of an unscrupulous greengrocer 
whom he supplied with the choicest vege- 
tables he grew in his employer’s garden. 
The active partner, the greengrocer, sold 
them (some to Mrs. MacAdam) and di- 
vided the profits! 

In spite of his record this gardener, 
when at last discharged, brazenly de- 
manded a letter of recommendation on 
the ground that he was a good gardener 
—which was true, for he sueceeeded with 
everything MacAdam, however, was 
equal to the occasion for he worded his 
letter as follows: “To whom it may con- 
cern: John Doe, who has been in my 
employ as gardener for three ‘years, has 
always got more out of my garden than 
I have. He leaves my service with regrets. 
For further details apply to 
MacAdam.” , 


Angus 
. . . 

This experience, and several others, 
MacAdam would relate with a grim grin, 
others with a great guffaw at the climax 
of his story. The grimmest had to do 
with a husky “gardener” who early one 
spring morning applied for work and 
was told to dig an area which had been 
in miscellaneous vegetables the previous 
year. “And be sure to remove all roots 
of weeds,” was his final order. 

At noon when MacAdam eame home 
for lunch he met the man at the house 
with: “How did you get on this morn- 
ing—get it all dug?” 

“No, only about half.” 

“Only half? How’s that? The soil 
is light and free from stones and elods. 
If you had worked steadily you should 
have it all done. What’s the matter?” 

“Roots. You told me to get them all 
out. The place was a perfect snarl of 
them. So far I’ve got five wheelbarrow 
loads out.” 

“Five loads! Impossible! There 
eouldn’t have been more than one in the 
whole garden. Where are they?” 

“In a pile behind the barn.” 

“Well, Pll be —” exclaimed MacAdam, 
with violent emphasis when he saw the 
heap. “No wonder you’ve had a hard 
time. You’ve dug up my asparagus bed!” 

* . * 


One day, chaneing to see a former 
“helper” in a neighbor’s weedy garden he 
greeted: “Good morning, Thomas; seems 
to me your weeds are mighty thick. You 
must have a harder job now than when 
you worked for me.” 

“No, sir; it’s easier. I don’t have to 
go so tar from one weed to the next.” 


* * * 


He used to tell of two men he employed 
at the same time. One, a brainy and 
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thoroughly competent fellow, was busy 
pruning a large apple tree when the 
other, a dud, came up and inquired: 

“Joe, how soon will you be through 
with this tree?” 

“Oh, I guess, by two o’clock. 

“That'll be fine. When you get through 
will you tell me? The boss wants my 
work on it to be done before he gets 
home tonight.” 

“What does he want you to do? Spray 


He said for me to chop it down.” 

When MacAdam got home he asked 
this man if the tree was down. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve cut it down but not cut 
it up yet.” 

“T wish you hadn’t been so quick about 
it because I remember there are some 
grafts I put in it last spring! We'll have 
to hunt for them and put them in some 
other tree.” So the two of them went 
out with a lantern and spent an hour get- 
ting new scions. 


A close green bud the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the south wind 


blows, 
And through the brown fields ealling 
goes, 


“Come, Pussy, Pussy Willow; 
With your close brown wrapper stir, 
Come out and show your silver fur; 

Come, Pussy, Pussy Willow.” 

Minneapolis Tribune 


% 

fs old farmer who, as a boy I highly 

respected, used often to say: “People 

in Bible times can’t have known about 

grafting or Jesus wouldn’t have said that 

“every tree” that bore poor fruit would be 

made into firewood—or words to that 

effect. He’d have taught how much bet- 

ter it would be to work them over to good 
varieties.” 

My friend was eminently practical in 
this respect, for he not only worked over 
to good varieties all the seedlings that 
came up in his fence rows and waste 
places and the worthless kinds that tree 
peddlers sold him, but he taught his sons 
and those of the neighbors how to graft 
so that the whole community profited 
by his example and teachings. 


@ & 


Again rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues: 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steep’d in morning 
dews. 
Rosert Burns, 
“Composed in Spring” 
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HE David Harum principle that “a 
little too much is jest right” is sure 
to please the guests when the host ap- 
plies it at Christmas dinner, but when 


plants are treated that way they may 


resent it—as did Mr. Blank’s African 
Marigolds. 


In the belief that if a little is good, 
therefore, more must be better, Blank 
over-enriched that part of his garden 
where he set the plants I gave him, with 
instructions to give them a little manure 
or fertilizer. I learned later that he gave 
them a lot of each! 

If plants ever suffered from gastritis, 
jaundice, apoplexy or kindred ills due 
to over-feeding or high living those Mari- 
golds were certainly the ones. They be- 
gan to look uncomfortable within a week. 
Day by day they grew worse and dropped 
off, one by one, until none was left. The 
food was too rich for their blood. 

But, instead of accusing and convicting 
himself, even after I told him what was 
wrong, Blank blamed “the doggone 
seedsman !” 

His action made me reflect: “What a 
vicarious atoner or scapegoat the seeds- 
man is! How we all love to lay our 
failures on him! How defenseless against 
our cock-sure complaints! Didn’t he sell 
us the seed? Didn’t it fail to come up? 
Didn’t he draw on his imagination when 
writing and illustrating his catalogue? 
Of course, yes! So, before he can open 
his mouth, we mentally arrest, try, con- 
viet and sentence him! 

“We resolve never to buy seeds from 
HIM again, but to try somebody else. 
And when, one after another, ‘“some- 
body else” is similarly sentenced we blame 
the whole tribe of seedsmen, but con- 
tinue to take gambler’s chances each re- 
eurring season! Thus we become star 
performers in the great American sport 
of “passing the buck!” 


On April days the housewives rise 
to set their homes in order, 
And spring puts on, while thrushes 
call, 
Her daisy patterned overall 
With buttereups about the neck and 
seillas at the border. 


She hangs on every hawthorn hedge 
her curtain’s petaled laces; 
With eurded eloud, when morns 
are new, 
She seours her ceiling bright and 
blue 
And lays her mass of blossom down 
in secret woody places. 


When other people sweep and 
wash and fuss and fret and 
fluster, 

If she should want to clean a 
combe, 
She takes her scented golden 
broom, 
And snatehes from a hazel spray 


her catkin-tasselled duster. 
3ARBARA EUPHAN TOpD, 
“Spring Cleanings” 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


A Park Board Club 


K have long felt that a Park Board 


should consist of people who have 
some knowledge of what it is all about 
rather than men appointed for political 


reasons and usually entirely ignorant of 
parks and their care. The new mayor of 
Herrin, Mo., evidently has the same idea, 
for he says he wants the new Park Board 
to consist of members of the Garden Club. 
Here’s hoping many mayors will become en- 
lightened and follow in the steps of Mayor 
Fred Henderson. 


Keep Up Your Courage 


V RITING of her clubs Mrs. Frank E. 
Jones, President of Kansas Associated 
Garden Clubs says, that although most of 
the reports are encouraging, occasionally a 
few clubs are discouraged and seriously con- 
sider disbanding. During recent years Kan- 
sas and other states of that section have 
been hit hard by drouth, dust-storms, grass- 
hoppers and other conditions unfavorable to 
farming and gardening. Mrs. Jones reas- 
sures her discouraged members by suggest- 
ing that “there are those amongst us who 
feel that plant and garden study opens up 
sO many avenues of interest that we would 
carry on the study even if we couldn’t grow 
anything at all. We can’t study plant life 
very long without learning something of 
history and geography, something of botany, 
zoology and other sciences and the more 
we travel these by-paths of garden interest 
the deeper becomes our interest in the grow- 
ing things of the world. Our first interest 
may be the Rose in our garden and how to 
care for it, but if there isn’t a Rose in our 
garden we may still find interest in study 
ing about Roses; the types and races and 
their history, Roses in antiquity, Roses in 
poetry and song. You may have more of a 
study club than a practical garden club but 
you can still have an interesting club in 
spite of the conditions which keep you from 
growing the flowers you talk about.” 

Several most attractive year books have 
been received recently. They are a great 
help to new clubs and to older ones in 
search of new program ideas. Last year we 
gave something of a review of a program of 
Neighborhood Garden Club of Akron, Ohio. 
Their 1938 one is at hand and is most at- 
tractive. On its gold cover are two volumes 
on Horticulture and Conservation. The title 
of the former being “Flowers Made Us 
Friends” and of the latter, “Beauty Keeps 
Us Gardeners.” 

The program chairman writes that as a 
result of the review of last year’s year book 
she received from several states requests for 
copies and inquiries about their study sets. 


Mrs. Ross adds “It was nice to be con- 
tacting garden folks with same interests.” 
Neighborhood Garden Club is specially 


stressing horticulture and conservation this 
year, 


Flowers and Romance 


YED-IN-THE-WOOL horticulturists will 
scoff at any one who even mentions 
anything but soils, fertilizers and other ad- 
juncts of “bigger” flowers. However, culture 
of the mind and soul requires a great deal 
more than that. Recently we received an 
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interesting letter from a cadet at one of 
Uncle Sam’s Naval Air Stations. 

Our Cadet writes, “I am looking for 
material on the symbolism of flowers. As 
much data as you can send me on the 
modern meanings of flowers, what legends 
or mythology is attached to these meanings, 
and why certain ones are used on certain 
occasions. | am particularly interested in 
the symbolism of Lilies of the Valley. Do 
they have any romantic significance when 
sent as a gift?” 

There are two forms of knowledge; know- 
ing a thing and knowing where to find in- 
formation. Well, when in doubt try the ref- 
erence room at the public library. These 
books are applicable, “Language and Po- 


etry of Flowers,” H. S. Adams; “Lady’s 
Book of Flowers and Poetry,’ L. Hooper, 
ed.: “Flora’s Dictionary,” Wert; and 


“Floria Symbolica,” Ingram. The last con- 
tains a vocabulary listing the meaning of 
many flowers. Part I the flowers followed 
by their meaning, Part II reverses this by 


giving meaning followed by their proper 
flowers. 
“Sav It With Flowers” means nothing 


in these days except a florists’ advertising 
slogan to induce the use of flowers for a 
gift. Too often the amount of sentiment, 
if any. is expressed by the size of the flor- 
ist’s bill. This was not so in the olden days 
when each flower in a gift bouquet carried 
its message. “Then took he up his garland, 
and did shew what every flower did sig- 


nify.” or “They tell in a garland their 
loves and cares.” “Our older bards were 


frequently accustomel to make their heroes 


‘Gather a wreath from the 
bowers, 


And tell the 
flowers,’ ”’ 


garden 


wish of their hearts in 


In days of yore a young lady might be 
thrilled to receive .a bouquet composed of 
Plum Blossom, Sweet Pea, Convolvulus and 
Forget-me-not. The “modern” miss would 
more likely be disgusted. The former would 
read its meaning, “Keep your promise to 
meet me tonight. Do not forget.” The 
key being, Plum blossom, keep your prom- 
ise; Sweet Pea, a meeting; Convolvulus, 
night; Forget-me-not, do not forget. 

Our cadet wants modern symbolism and 
the “modern meaning of flowers.” There is 
no such thing in the sense in which he 
wants it. The meaning of flower names in 
these days has to do with why they are 
called what they are, not what sentiment 
they convey. But it adds greatly to the 
enjoyment of a flower to learn why it re- 
ceived its name. Sometimes this tells us 
who produced it, either from another coun- 
try or by cultivation and hybridization. 
Sometimes it tells of a fancied resemblance, 
as the seed pod of Geranium or Cranesbill 
reminded the namer, of the long bill of 
that bird. Most of such names hark back to 
the time when life was simpler and people 
had time to use their imagination more. 

“T am particularly interested in the sym- 
bolism of Lilies of the Valley.” This lovely 
spring flower called by some peasant folk, 
Ladder to Heaven, signifies, return of hap- 
piness. 

Texas Organizing 


T may occasion surprise among Northern 
and Eastern horticulturists that Texas 
has been without a horticultural society 


for many years. Sixty-three ago 
the first society, however, was organized 
in the state. It is proposed to re-organize 
now, with the added impetus coming from 


vears 


several new horticultural industries which 
have been springing up in various parts 
of the state. 1 am writing from East 
Texas which is almost an empire itself 


in area, where the Rose growing industry 
is growing bigger every year. In _ lower 


East Texas the tung oil industry is a 
very imminent possibility. The Jackson- 
ville territory is already famous for its 


tomatoes and the orchard industry of the 
“Valley” in our state, born in the early 
years of the century, has assumed giant 
proportions. 

members for these various 
groups have been appointed by our or- 
ganization chairman, Dr. 8S. H. Yarnell 
of College Station, and we propose to comb 


Committee 


the state for members in view of the vast 
field of endeavor that is ours, and with 
an idea of launching and supporting a 


publication something similar to your own 
valuable magazine, THE FLOWER GROWER.— 
G. A. McKEE. 


Minnesota 


T has often seemed strange that a state 

the size of Minnesota was not listed as 
a member of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, and apparently had no State 
Federation. It didn’t seem possible a move- 
ment so nation-wide as that of garden clubs 
could have met no response there. The 
answer is, that Minnesota is organized 
under a somewhat different name although 
that would probably not prevent it from 
becoming a member of the National Council 
if it so desired. 

The Minnesota Garden Flower Society 
was organized in June, 1904, and claims 
to be the second oldest such society in the 
United States, the first being one in Massa- 
chusetts. Its slogan is “Make Minnesota 
Blossom.” 

This type of garden organization seems 
to be something of a cross between a garden 
club and horticultural society. The Minne- 
sota Society is thirty-four years old this 
month, while the large majority of garden 
clubs were formed within twenty-five years 
although the first one started in Georgia 
forty-nine years ago. One year later, an- 
other garden club was organized in Massa- 
chusetts. These two are still active. Horti- 
cultural societies, of course, go back to the 
early days of our country. the idea having 
been brought over from the mother country. 

A letter received from Mrs. Earl Killmer, 
St. Paul Press Chairman, says. 

“Since we members of the Minnesota 
Garden Flower Society have enjoyed hear- 
ing through THe FLower Grower what 
other clubs are doing, we thought vou might 
enjoy hearing about our club. We claim 
to be the second oldest garden flower society 
in the United States, organized in 1904. 
Two of the charter members are still with 
us. Our society has members drawn from 
the area surrounding the Twin Cities and 
meets once a month in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis alternately. 

“The program committee prepares the 
monthly program which the two press chair- 
men (one for each city) present to the 
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newspapers of the Twin Cities. The mem- 
bers of the reception committee come to 
the meetings early, greet the members as 
they come in and help seat them. We now 
have 435 members. At the March meeting 
all paid-up members received an envelope 
containing a number of packages of flower 
seeds and a talk on their culture was given. 
Later on we held a plant sale to finance 
the expenses of the 4H Club winners in 
Home Beautification. 

“You will see by the program that during 
the summer we hold no meetings but jour- 
ney around to peek in on gardens of those 
who have given our garden pilgrimage com- 
mittee permission to print their names in 
our hand book. 

“Otherwise, the membership committee 
hunts for new members, the magazine com- 
mittee takes subscriptions to several maga- 
zines and the philanthropic work committee 
takes flowers to the veterans at the hospital 
at Fort. Snelling all summer and makes 
Wreaths of evergreens at Christmas time 
for the men. We also had some feeding 
troughs for the pheasants that came up 
into the hospital grounds to, feed last 
Winter, so that the sick soldiers could watch 
the pheasants. 

“Our programs include talks and papers 
by outstanding growers round about the 
Twin Cities and by visiting celebrities who 
attend the State Horticultural 
Society doings. Lately we have ‘been hav- 
ing a “Garden Court’ after each meeting, 
which creates much interest and amusement. 
Several ladies are called up front, and they 


come to 


draw questions out of a box and answer 
them before the gong sounds, and the one 


answering the greatest number correctly 
gets a prize. The picnie we hold each year 
is a very enjoyable event. Once a year we 
have a tea to welcome the new members 
into the society. 

“Our society exhibits at the state fair, in 
the collections of wild flowers, collections of 
garden flowers and cut flower competitions. 
We also have a booth representing our 
society. Last year it was an outdoor living 
room, attractively furnished. This last is 
for the society as a‘whole, the others by 
individuals in our society competing against 
individuals in other societies. We have 
over a hundred garden flower societies in 
Minnesota.” 

The Minnesota Garden Flower Society is 
affiliated with the Minnesota Horticultural 
Society, the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Society and the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society of America. Here’s hoping they 
will add to their many activities by uniting 
those hundred garden flower societies into 
a state federation and then become a mem- 
ber of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs. The country needs the aid of all 
such active clubs and societies if it is to he 
“made to blossom” in every nook and corner. 
Each state is a part of a great whole. 


Pacific Coast Region 


Hk third Pacifie Coast regional meeting 
will be held in Seattle, July 1938. <A 
post trip to Alaska following the conven- 
tion is being planned. Everyone is invited, 
men and women, whether members of a 
garden club or not. Information in regard 
to the itinerary, sailing, dates, ete.. may be 
had by writing to Mrs. W. J. Britten. Post 
Convention Cruise Chairman, 1401 Fourth 
Avenue, Seattle. 
The Regional Vice-President for the 
Pacifie Coast Region is Mrs. Peter Corp- 


stein, Box 846, Phoenix. Arizona. There 
are six regions into which our countrv is 
divided: North Atlantic, Central Atlantic. 
South Atlantie, Central, Rocky Mountain, 
PSS 


Pacific Coast. The whole great garden club 


system is made up of units within units 
or we might say, circles within circles. The 


individual clubs are banded into the city 
federation, next comes the district, then 
the state, the regional and, last of all, the 
national council. 


Maine 


ARDEN club members and other flower 

lovers who plan to visit in Maine dur- 
ing July and August may wish to know 
that on July 7 and 8 the Old Bristol Garden 
Club at Damariscotta will hold its flower 
show. On August 17 there will be two: 
one by the Bryant Pond Garden Club and 
the other by the Saco-Biddeford Garden 
Club. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Garden Club Federation of Maine a 
letter from the Donnelly Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, asking for endorsement of 
its “Blue Boy” billboards, was presented. 
After due consideration by the board this 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved: That it 
is the consensus of opinion of the confer- 
ence that in their active campaign against 
misuse of Maine highways, ‘the Garden 
Clubs regard beautification of billboards as 
a contradiction of terms, in that, however 
artistic, these billboards cannot possibly 
become an adequate substitute for the 
charms of Nature’s handiwork. 

“Further, that the planting and care of 
trees and shrubs along our highways promise 
a more profitable attraction to Maine’s sum- 
mer guests and enduring satisfaction to the 
year-round residents of the State. 

“And finally, that the principle of preser- 
vation of natural beauty should not be com- 
promised by any commendation of activity 
in the interest of outdoor advertising. 
Nature, in the favored State of Maine, 
needs no aid by art along our highways.” 


Arizona’s State Historical Garden 


F travelling through Arizona, be sure and 

hunt up this garden which surrounds the 
old “Governor’s Mansion,” a log house built 
in Prescott in 1864 for the first governor. 
The Federation of Garden Clubs has charge 
and is planning to inelude in the garden, 
specimens of plantings taken to the state 
by its pioneer settlers, also: native flowers. 
All their clubs are asked to help. Their 
president writes, “A tender bit of sentiment 
pervades the story of the first planting on 
the historic grounds, a cherry red Rose set 
out in 1865 by Margaret Hunt McCormick, 
bride of the second governor, Richard 
McCormick. She must have loved flowers 
dearly and longed for a living tie between 
her old home and her new for she tenderly 
cherished this Rose bush all the long, long 
journey from Rahway, New Jersey, to Pres- 
cott, where it bloomed beneath her window. 
Travel was slow in those days and the jour- 
ney meant a trip to Panama by steamer; 
thence across the isthmus; then to San 
Diego by steamer; by stage to Yuma; by 
river steamer to Ehrenburg and by stage 
to Prescott. The original Rose is gone, but 
a cutting flourishes in the same spot to 
commemorate her memory.” 

Our early foremothers were great lovers 
of flowers as we learn from various stories 
like the above. Seeds, cuttings, slips and 
sometimes whole plants were cherished with 
the greatest love and care. Perhaps the 
strongest motive was for something to link 
up the sentiments of the old home with the 
untried new home. The love of growing 
things goes back to the beginnings of home 


life. 





Cleveland Rose Show 


HE sixth annual Rose show sponsored 
by the Cleveland Rose Society will be 
held June 10 and 11 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago Iris Show 


~HE Mid-West Horticultural Society 

held their fourth Chicago Iris Show in 
conjunction with the American Iris Society, 
May 21 and 22 in Horticultural Hall in 
Garfield Park Conservatory. Guests from 
out of town were entertained at a luncheon, 
May 2lst. The show covered an area of 
18,000 square feet. Iris seedlings were 
recommended and accredited judges passed 
on new hybridizations. 


School for Judges and Exhibitors 


HE Department of Floriculture and Or- 
namental Horticulture of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, is conducting a special Judges’ and 
Exhibitors’ course, at Ithaca, New York, 
from June 22 to 25. The 28rd is_ set 
aside as Horticulture Day, and the 24th 
as Flower Arrangement Day. The 25th is 
Rose Day, held in conjunction with the 
American Rose Society. The registration 
fee is four dollars and fifty cents for both 
the Horticulture and Flower Arrangement 
sessions, or two dollars and fifty cents for 
either. Rooms will be available at the 
college at two dollars a person each night, 
or five dollars for three nights. It is sug- 
gested that reservations for rooms be made 
on or before June 15. 


International Peony Show 


HE International Peoay Show, annually 

sponsored by the American Peony So- 
ciety, will be held this year in the beautiful 
capital city of Lansing, Michigan, on June 
18 and 19, at the spacious Field House of 
the State Vocational School for Boys. No 
efforts are being spared to make the Show 
one of the largest and best, both from the 
standpoint of the quality of the exhibits 
and the attendance, that has ever been 
staged by The American Peony Society. 
Expert growers from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are planning to bring 
thousands of the largest and most gorgeous 
blooms grown in America. In connection 
with the Show there will be an exhibit, 
equally interesting, consisting of classes for 
Roses and all kinds of garden flowers, which 
will be put on by The Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society, and all other local organiza- 
tions who are co-sponsors for the Show.— 
Mapset A. Harr, Publicity Director. 


Azalea Booklet 


HREE articles on hardy Azaleas which 

have appeared recently in the Journal 
of the New York Botanical Garden comprise 
a 24-page booklet which has just been 
issued by the Garden. 

Dr. Clement G. Bowers, authority on 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, covers in these 
articles the use of Azaleas for beauty of 
form and color in the garden, gives com- 
plete cultural notes, and records observa- 
tions of hardiness in the Ghent hybrids and 
their allies. 

The Botanical Garden is offering the 
booklet, bound in a brilliant. cover, for 25 
cents: The articles may be obtained sepa- 
rately in the Journal for 10 cents each. 
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Stake early! 


aby ‘ Crocus. j 
‘Belle’ Rembler Dehhas <onbtue eh Saners 
In the Garden Outdoors —& kas 
hardy annuals such as Verbena, Phlox unsightly, dead flower heads such as 
; drummondi, Calendula, Annual Lark-_ those of Lilae and cut old, feeble, crowd- 
cena egg spur, Petunia and Sweet Alyssum. ing and dead stems close to the ground. 


Train vines when necessary. 
Spray Roses weekly with fungicide. 


Sow hardy annuals for succession of 
bloom. 


Cut withered flower heads from Lilac 
bushes. 


Dig Tulip bulbs as soon as the foliage 
has died. Dry in the shade and clean 
when thoroughly dry. Store in a dry 
place till fall. 


Pull suckers and watersprouts while 
ereen from trees unless the former are 
wanted to fill in spaces where branches 
are lacking. 


Watch for box leaf miner early in 
June. Spray bushes with cheap, diluted 
molasses (one pint to the gallon of 
water) when fiies first appear. This 
will make the foliage sticky and thus 
eateh the flies. 


Spray Sweet Pea vines if the weather 
is dry to knock off and drown red spider. 
Water under pressure applied with the 
hose nozzle is effective if applied at 
weekly intervals. Black Leaf Forty is 
more lasting and therefore better. The 
best time of day to do the spraying is 
just before sunrise, though late in the 
evening is also good. The mites are 
then most easily dislodged. 


Pull up Canterbury-bells as soon as 


they have blossomed. Though some of 
them may bloom a second season it is 
better to have new plants each year. 
Fill their places with late blooming 
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Prepare coldframes early in 
grow perennial plants for next spring 
setting out. Leave them open to the 
sky until cold weather but have the soil 
moderate ‘ly rich and well prepared before 
sowing. 


Cut back Baby Rambler (Polyantha) 
Roses immediately after the first display 
of flowers is over. The parts to eut are 
the young growths that have just blos- 
somed. Reduce these to only two joints, 
each with a good leaf. Give the plants a 
liberal dressing of complete or general 
fertilizer and soak the ground deeply 
during each dry spell. Spray with Black 
Leaf Forty to kill plant lice. Such treat- 
ment will insure flowering until cold 
weather. 


June to 


Hoe around Dahlia shoots each week 
and after each rain to maintain a loose 
surface as well as to kill weeds. Con- 
tinue this treatment until the plants 
begin to bloom. At first hoe deeply and 
close to the plants; later, shallower and 
farther away. After the bloom starts 
stop hoeing for fear of eutting the roots 
and newly forming tubers beeause these 
are rather close to the surface. 


Make a friend of peat moss and it will 
be friendly to your garden. Spread it 
an inch thick on newly dug and raked 
mixing enough soil with it to pre- 
vent its blowing off. It will prevent weed 
growth, cheek evaporation and make a 
clean surface upon which to walk. 


Delay no longer the pruning of shrubs 
that have already flowered. Snip off all 


soil, 


The younger, more vigorous growths will 
reward you with larger and finer dis- 
plays of flowers next season. 


Place Gladiolus bulbs to be planted 
this month on a layer of packed, wet 
sphagnum moss, peat moss or sand in a 
shallow pan a week or ten days before 
planting. Keep their bases moist. Plant 
earefully to avoid breaking the sprouts. 
Point the sprouts directly upward re- 
gardless of the position of the bulb in 
the ground, otherwise the stems will 
stick out at inconvenient angles. Bulbs 
so treated will bloom sooner than others 
not moistened. 


Destroy biennial flowering plants sucl 
as Foxglove as soon as they have done 


flowering, unless you want to save their 
seed. They will naturally die next 
winter, so why keep them to be un- 


sightly. Sweet Williams, though a per- 
ennial, becomes so seraggly after bloom- 
ing that it is better to start each year 
with new plants. Fill the places of 
these destroyed plants with bedding 
plants or hardy annuals to finish out the 
season. 


Assure a second season of blossoming 
of various hardy perennials by the fol- 
lowing treatment: As soon as the first 
blooming season ends cut the stems close 
to the ground; loosen the surface 
around them; apply a liberal dressing 
of ‘‘general’’ or ‘‘complete’’ fertilizer; 
soak the soil deeply at cutting time and 
repeat every two weeks if the weather 
is dry. Not only will such treatment 
produce second blooming but the plants 


soil 
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will be strengthened for next year’s 
flowering. Among the plants to be thus 
treated are Delphinium, Achillea (The 
Pearl), early Phlox and Perennial Flax. 


Cut out old stems of Climbing and 
Pillar Roses as soon as the blooming sea- 
son has passed. This will strengthen the 
new growths that will develop from the 
bases of the plants and thus insure ex- 
cellent blooming next year. The cutting 
must be done piecemeal and carefully to 
avoid damage to the remaining stems and 
to one’s person! Train the new growths 
in front of those that remain from last 
year, rather than let them force their 
way through the mass of stems. They 
will thus be easier to reach when their 
turn comes to be removed. 


Rogue your mass plantings. That is, 
remove plants whose colors elash with 
desired ones, those that are poor speci- 
mens or are otherwise undesirable. But 
don’t do this work blindly because some 
of the ‘‘rogues’’ may be more interesting 
or valuable than the others. Save these 
for planting elsewhere. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


NOTHER season of Roses, Peonies, 
Delphiniums and Lilies is ap- 
proaching. The most ardent green- 

house gardener is likely to be a lover of 
some or all of them, and his gardening 
hours are apt to be spent disbudding, 
spraying, staking or cultivating among 
such favorites. Have a eare that nothing 
in the greenhouse is neglected even in 
such a noble cause. Some of next 
winter’s flowering plants are in the baby 
stage at this time, and naturally require ¢ 
certain amount of nursing. Indeed the 
success of next winter’s work and the 
amount of flowers we shall be able to cut 
then, will depend largely on our efforts 
during the next few months. 

If the very best results are expected 
from Chrysanthemums, they should re- 
ceive their final potting in early June. 
Of course, they may be planted in the 
beneh and this seeond method will be 
easier in so far as summer care is con- 
cerned, because they will not become dry 
so quickly as they will do in pots. This 
will be noticed readily by August when 
plenty of fresh roots have been made. 
Planting in the bench is likely to give a 
greater return of flowers from every 
square foot of space. The question of 
supports or stakes is more easily dealt 
with in a beneh plantation. Against all 
this, if they are grown in pots they may 
be moved around and a variety of flowers 
can be raised on space that otherwise 
would be tied up until sometime in 
November.’ Chrysanthemums in pots can 
be grown fairly suecessfully out of doors 
throughout the summer and need only be 
brought into the greenhouse when danger 
of frost returns. So every gardener has 
his choice; but whether planted in pots or 
in the beneh they should receive a well 
drained rich loam that is just dry enough 
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Lengthen the blooming period of the 
Peach-Leaf Bellflower (Campanula per- 
sicifolia) and the Chimney Bellflower 


(C. pyramidalis) by clipping off the 
blossoms as soon as they fade. This 
will prevent their forming seed and com- 
pel the plants to continue efforts in that 
direetion. When persistently done the 
blooming time may be lengthened sev- 
eral weeks. 


Cut all flowers with a sharp knife, 
preferably before breakfast because 
then they are fuller of sap than later in 
the day. They will thus suffer less and 
last longer than when cut when some- 
what limp. As soon as cut stand them 
in cold water in a cold room or a eellar. 
Leave them there for at least an hour 
before arranging them. Keep them out 
of full sunlight after cutting. Daily 
change the water and slice off a trifle of 
the stems to expose fresh surfaces to 
absorb water. These methods will make 
eut flowers last twice as long as will 
ordinary treatment. 


Dig up, dry, clean and store Narcissus 


to fall apart in small portions after being 
squeezed in the hand. Plant firmly even 
to the extent of using what is known 
professionally as a-pot rammer. Such a 
tool may be made from a piece of hard- 
wood, such as an old rake handle. It is 
usually about a foot long and tapered 
flatly at one end. For potting of hard 
wooded plants it is of much value espe- 
cially to the gardener who takes the pains 
to have his soil at that state of moistness 
which I have just endeavored to describe. 
A common mistake which beginners make 
is that of not planting firmly enough. 
During June some of next winter’s 
flowers should be started from seed. 
Snapdragons sown now, will have reached 
the flowering stage by the late fall. Many 
complaints are heard about Snapdragon 
seedling damping off. To prevent this 
disappointment, use for the top half inch 
of the seed bed, a mixture of one-third 
each of finely sereened garden soil, leaf 
mould and sand. Soak it well, three 
hours before seeding. Keep a sheet of 
paper over the seeded area until germina- 
tion commences when it should be re- 
moved and the seedling container should 
then be stationed in an airy position. It 
will be extremely important to avoid dry- 
ing of the surface soil. “Drying off” is 
the cause of more young seedlings dying 
than is “Damping off.” <A further pre- 
caution from damping ean be taken by 


coating the seeds before sowing with 
Semesan or red copper oxide. It is ad- 


visable to transplant the seedlings as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. This 
will be a further guard against the spread 


of the fungus disease which damping off 


really is. 

A pinch of Stock seed for fall flower- 
ing can be started. Further sowings can 
be made up to September for later flower- 





bulbs that have become so crowded that 
they fail to blossom well. It is a good 
plan to do this dividing every three or 
four years. The time to do it is when 
the leaves have turned brown. After 
cleaning the dry bulbs store them in ecot- 
ton sacks in a dry shed or room until 
planting time. 


Order bulbs of Colchicum, Crocus zon 
atus and other autumn blooming cro 
euses in June or July. They are much 
less likely to be available at the bulb 
stores than are spring and summer bloom- 
ing bulbs because it is almost difficult to 
prevent their blooming before they can 
be sold; in fact, they often arrive from 
abroad with more or less blossoms in 
the packages! So you are sure to get 
flowers from them if you order them 
early. 


Divide Iris clumps that are beginning 
to get crowded. The best time to do this 
is immediately after the plants have blos- 
somed. Break them apart and plant the 
pieces, each with at least one ‘‘eye,’’ in 
new ground. 


J. G. 


ESSON 


ing dates. Beginners will find Stocks to 
be among the easier plants to handle and 
your seed catalogue will doubtless recom- 
mend a type and your favorite colors. 
Myosotis (Forget-me-not) should now 
be sown if desired around Christmas. 
Ask your seedsman for the variety he 
recommends for greenhouse culture. 
The small greenhouse has other possi- 
bilities than the raising of winter’s 
flowers. Gardeners everywhere realize 
what trees and shrubs can do, not only 
for their own homes but for the com- 
munity in which they live. During the 
second half of June, many of our best 
deciduous shrubs may be _ propagated 
from soft wood cuttings. Sand and, if 
you prefer it, a portion of peat mixed in, 
should be packed firmly into the bench, 
flat or other container. It will be im- 
portant to insert the cuttings firmly, and 
imperative that there be no drying air 
in the vicinity of the cuttings. They 
should receive a thorough watering from 
a fine rose can every morning, and that 
water should have an easy exit in the 
shape of plentiful drainage below the 
rooting medium. Many shrubs will root 
readily if given these conditions. Some 
species are very slow in forming roots, 
but these may be assisted with a hormone 
solution. When euttings have made roots 
it is advisable to plant in small pots in a 
good loam, and earry over in these until 
next spring when they may be lined out 
as nursery stock. It is fun and foresight- 
edness combined, to root cuttings of 
shrubs; especially of these species that 
are scarce. 
Early in June is one of the best dates 
for greenhouse spring cleaning. Those 
who grow a variety of potted plants that 
are used in the home, and returned to the 
(Continued on page 299) 
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June in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


Nasturtiums, Tithonias and Zinnias 
are the only seeds indicated for plant- 
ing. Sow these where they are to bloom 
and thin out as they crowd. The hybrid 
Nasturtiums of the double gem type are 
needed under the Sesbanias and Chaste 
Trees. Use them for edgings and low 
masses of bright colors in poor soil and 
full sun. As you remove the annuals 
that are over, stick in the new seeds and 
keep the borders filled. 

Tithonias, the tawny Mexican ‘‘ Flower 
of the Ineas,’’ are late bloomers of 
striking color. This year the new Spe- 
ciosa Fireball is offered in searlet orange 
with clear yellow center while the Spe- 
ciosa is orange red. For tall baek- 
grounds in shade they are fine. 

Zinnias, being hot weather plants grow 
quickly to flowering and the many in- 
teresting forms are worthy of trial. The 
Fantasy types are all good and true. 
Stardust is a good yellow and the hy- 
brids come in pastel shades. 


The Haageana Mexican Zinnias are 
miniature in both flower and plant. The 
colors are soft creamy yellow, orange, 
mahogany, and while the individual 
flowers show variations they are not 
crude. The small plants are literally 
covered with blooms from July to frost. 
They last well as eut flowers and lend 
themselves to charming decorative ef- 
fects. Be sure to try them. 


Ageratum and Orchid Hardy Asters 
make an attractive background for 
these dainty flowers and purple Ver- 
benas or Petunias through the borders 
will add to the harmonies. 


Black Knight and Red Boy Zinnias 
of the Elegans and Giant forms, used 
with Rosy Morn Improved Petunias, and 
Apple-Verbena Blossom, give an entirely 
new range of color. The dark maroon 
and bright searlet make foils for the 
ground cover plants. Blue Salvias and 
Platyeodon grandiflora would inerease the 
charm. All these can be planted now. 
Only the Zinnias will have to be re- 
planted another year. Long distance 
planning saves much garden work and 
increases garden joy. 


Tuberoses, Montbretias, Nerines and 
Zephyrantes are among the summer 
flowering bulbs to put in. Use the new 
Montbretias in pastel shades. They are 
permanent, economical and satisfactory 
everywhere. The clumps grow larger 
and larger and never have to be moved. 
The old flame and orange Montbretias 
growing in the borders with Tiger-lilies 
and Lobelia syphilitica become more 
attractive year by year. Form new color 
combinations with the new types. 


The Burmese Climbing Lily, Gloriosa 
rothschildiana, sent from Savannah last 
year proved a revelation in beauty and 
grace. The tubers were planted in June. 
They quickly sent up shoots which were 
supported on bamboo canes with spurs 
left and these supplied all the strength 
needed for the delicate leaves and 
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tendrils, which soon climbed to six feet. 
In the axil of each leaf a cluster of 
flowers appeared. Week after week 
until late fall the dainty Lilies bloomed 
in primrose with soft cerise markings 
like miniature Speciosum Lilies. 


Cape Hyacinths from Africa, Galtonia 
hyacinthus africans, are fine for summer 
and fall backgrounds. They grow in rich 
moist soil with basal leaves and tall 
spikes of white bell-shaped flowers, 
sometimes as many as 20 to 30 being 
borne on a single stem. These will bloom 
after the Yuceas are over and the Holly- 
hocks are no more. Distinet and strik- 
ing, they make fine foils for almost any 
flowers and are especially good with 
Hemeroeallis. 


Daylilies planted in June will flower 
immediately. June llth of 1937 a long 
border was filled with them. Lemona 
and Queen of May bloomed in two 
weeks. Estmere, Citrina and Ophir were 
fine in July, while Sovereign and Russell 
Hybrid T-19 made gorgeous August 
flowers. Middendorfi, Florham, Ajax, 
Harvest Moon, Luteola Major, Golconda, 
Russell Hybrid U-29. Dr. Regale Thun- 
bergi, Fulva and Flava are now coming 
into the bloom of the new season. 


White Phlox Decussata, hardy Asters 
in lavender and orchid, blue’ Salvias and 
Stokesia, Anthemis, Iris in white, purple, 
soft blue and lavender grow with these 
Hemerocallis in the border shaded by 
flowering trees and with a background 
of evergreen shrubs. It is charming all 
the year. 


Boxwoods Are Dying in many gardens 
from the ravages of the minute red 
spiders. To save them they must be 
sprayed every week or ten days through 
the summer with a solution of soap and 
nicotine sulphate. Use two tablespoons- 
ful of soap flakes and one teaspoonful 
of Black Leaf-40 to each gallon of water 
and be sure the spray reaches the under- 
sides of the leaves. For the same trouble 
spray Azaleas and Camellias with this 
solution and for aphis on any plant it is 
the standard remedy. Use arsenate of 
lead powder for chewing insects, and 
spray with a fungicide for black spot 
and mildew on Roses, Hawthorns, and 
where needed. Use the remedies regu- 
larly and often. Plants worth having 
must be kept healthy and clean. In sum- 
mer weather spray only when the sun is 
off the plants. It is hard work and 
mean but takes little time and one fine 
Boxwood, Azalea, Camellia or Rosebush 
is worth a year’s hard work. 


June in Lower California 


Mary C. SHAaw 


ORTH, south, east or west the 
month of June for garden lovers 
ean hardly be surpassed! Spring 
freshness is yet with us, while buds of 


summer are coming out in a_ grand 
opening. 

Early Asters, if the plants are wilt- 
resistant, and have had no check, show 
color in the first part of June. And early 
Asters are very much larger and finer 
than a few vears ago. If some plants do 
not look weli, open the soil beside the 
roots and search for root-aphis. If they 
are present, drop in a bit of tobacco dust 
or stems and close the opening. But... 
to get at the real trouble find the runway 
of ants that planted the pest and put 
out poison jars. 

Asters are always popular for their 
lasting qualities, and, either in the bor- 
der or as eut flowers, Pompon and King 
strains will probably outlast all the others. 

Phlox paniculata, one of summer’s 
standbys, begins blossoming by June; 
sometimes sooner. Phloxes like cool 
feet; so mulch them, and grow when 
possible in partial shade. It is best to 
remove seedlings into a spot by them- 
selves as Phlox progeny is so often dis- 
appointing. 

Eschseholtzia are ripening after three 
months of wonderful color, during which 
the plants required little or no care. 
When the plants are shabby gather them. 
They break off easily leaving tap roots 
in the ground to waken, grow and bloom 
again when soaked by fall rains. The 
new Eschscholtzias are gorgeous! 

Larkspurs should be at their best now. 
Tall, branching doubles are most satis- 
factory. Grown in drifts of color they 
are exquisite. Their airy beauty is en- 
hanced by a background of greenery. 
There is nothing more lovely for cutting. 
Long sprays with a portion of the 
flowers open will stay fresh for more 
than a week, the buds meanwhile develop- 
ing in lighter tints. 

Larkspurs re-seed themselves. They are 
among the few plants that survive from 
seeds in the open, with no pest fighting. 

Sweet peas are finished. Clip the 
strings between the high stakes that have 
held them—so much easier to clean than 
wire or brush—and take out vines. If 
Peas are to be re-planted in the same plot 
dig in ashes and fertilizer and let stand 
until early September. 

Shrubs that are through blooming 
should be pruned now. Remove dead 
wood, and thin branches. 

Hydrangeas, if in a northern exposure, 
are heavy with blooms of rose, blue or 
pink, surrounded by handsome foliage. 
These plants are not bothered by pests, 
and their delicate shades do not clash. 
They are much used for foundation plant- 
ings, seeming to lean against houses to 
decorate them. 

We must now prepare for warm, dry 
weather: no more rain, but an unex- 
pected spatter now and then, and with 
the morning fogs pleasantly shady, but 
not very wet, irrigation is quite in order. 

There are many desirable native shrubs, 
trees and plants that will thrive and make 
a good showing with no irrigation except 
an occasional sprinkling to keep them 
clean and free from red spider. Exoties 
require more moisture. 

Many persons, especially those to whom 
this country is new, water more than is 
necessary, Mulching with peat moss or 
clippings protects from heat and drought 

(Continued on page 297) 
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A Growing Garden 


Diary 
Matrig A. HAarrzoG 


[You can’t date 


make a_ universal 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The sequences 

are the same, of course.| 

JUNE 3—It is a joy to be able to pick 
many flowers and to know there will be 
more to pick; I cut them early in the 
morning, taking off dead blossoms and 
spindly stems also, in order to keep plants 
flowering. The Roses are eut with long 
stems to encourage growth low down (if 
cut slantingly just above an eye that 
points outward the new growth will grow 
outward and develop an open growth). 
This morning I heard partridges and 
doves ealling, and songs of other birds. 
Cultivated Nasturtiums—ean get mois- 
ture by digging and dews. There is an 
abundance of raspberries; currants, cher- 
ries, and apples are getting ripe; and we 
had fresh peach pie for dinner! 


Jung 5—Bulb foliage that had died 
down was removed. Had short border of 
Narcissus dug—the bulbs filled five good 
sized boxes—stored in the cool dry cellar 
till fall. Pulled up old Sweet Alyssum 
plants—have bloomed since last summer 
replacing with new seedlings. Saw a 
dragonfly over the pool as he hovered in 
the air hunting insects (sometimes boys 





kill dragonflies thinking they doetor 
snakes—nature education needed.) 

June 6—Sunday—Kspecially showy 
are Daylilies (Hemeroeallis), double 


Larkspur, and Regal Lilies—A_ well- 
drained good soil is needed for Regal 
Lilies. When we went for a ride saw 
wild flowers blooming by the way-side 
and woods, conspicuous among them 
Daisies and Queen Anne’s Lace—though 
Queen Anne’s Lace is a pest it is a joy 
to the flower lover, and its lacy  blos- 
som’s furnish refreshment for bees and 
other insects; when the flowers are old 
they close and resemble bird nests. 

June 7—Cut faded flowers off Peonies 
so that formation of seed will not drain 
on them, but not taking off foliage for 
plants need leaves through the growing 
months for future growth. (Should be 
fed with a plant food for vigor for next 
year’s flowers.) Remove faded flowers 
from Hollvhocks so the smaller buds will 
mature—children like to make dolls from 
Hollvhock blossoms, horns out of Pe- 
tunias, and chains with Larkspurs; and 
they catch fireflies that sparkle in the 
evening, putting in bottles and ask where 
the light goes in the morning. 

JuNeE 9—Went to another city to take 
a three-day landseaping course. Along 
the highway noticed Butterfly-weed (As- 


YQ” 


clepias) with large heads of orange flow- 
ers, Cherokee Roses on banks, and Elder 
blooming in damp places. Grain was 
being eut and shocked in fields and corn 
and cotton cultivated. 


JUNE 13—On this warm Sunday, Por- 
tulaca and annual Candytuft beginning to 
bloom; Rudbeckia is bright, there is 
fragrance of Cape Jasmine (Gardenia) 
and Magnolia; and hardy Waterlilies 
(Gloriosa, Paul Hariot and Sunrise) are 
blooming—the leaves as well as the flow- 
ers of Waterlilies are beautiful but we 
keep the lily pads pulled back enough 
for reflection of clouds to be seen in 
water. 


June 14—Pinched back tips of Azal- 
eas to make more growth for next year’s 
bloom and took tops off Cosmos so they 
will be compact and bunchy. We are 
trying to keep hardy Phlox, and other 
plants, in healthy condition for- then 
they will not be bothered as much by in- 
seets and disease. Good foliage is essen- 
tial to health and good bloom of a plant. 

Pegged down Ivy with hair pins—put- 
ting soil over pins—where a border is 
wanted. 


JUNE 15—Beginning to prune Rambler 
Roses: they make new canes directly 
from the roots, so the old wood should be 
cut out as soon as blooms; the new canes 
give next year’s bloom. But Climbers— 
Dr. Van Fleet, ete—send out laterals on 
the older canes and next vear’s flowers 
are produced on the laterals; they need 
to have some new shoots pruned after 
blooming, to keep in bounds but the old 
canes are not removed unless showing 
signs of age. Lawns were mowed, grass 
cut higher—about an inch—doesn’t need 
mowing as often now for the grass doesn’t 
grow as fast in hot weather. 





JuNE 16—The rain last night only laid 
the dust so cultivating today, to keep the 
surface of the soil loosened and pulverized 
to prevent evaporation of moisture. Had 
rich earth seattered on some of the lawn; 
fertilizer can be used liberally in spring 
and autumn but the grass may burn if 
used now. Put out more Gladiolus bulbs 
—planted deep so will not need as much 
staking—must never let crust form on the 
soil, and if dirt is pulled to the plants, 
when cultivating, will make steadier. 


JUNE 18—Pleasant after rain, so while 
the ground is damp pulled up weeds; and 
Cinnamon Vine where not wanted—this 
vine, of heart-shaped leaves and fragrant 
flowers, drops “little potatoes” and many 
vines come up in various places; a 
nuisance to have to keep after them. (We 
like this vine, that dies down in winter, 
in special places.) Mulched some peren- 
nials before dry weather sets in. 


June 19—Digging about an inch deep 
in flower beds, want to keep moisture 
near the roots but deep working may hurt 
the roots. Pruned some early flowering 
shrubs so new wood ean come on to pro- 
duce next year’s bloom—thinned out 
where necessary taking out old stems in 
the center and cut back branches and tips 
to keep in shape. 


JuNE 23—Set out Daylilies (Hemero- 
callis) given me-—ean be planted any time 





and the foliage is pretty throughout sum- 
mer, not particular as to soil and will 
grow in sun or part shade. Such hot 
days but white flowers reflected in lily- 
pool these moonlight nights bring re- 
freshing thoughts. 


JuNE 27—Another warm dry Sunday 
but perennial Phlox (Daily Sketch, tall 
salmon pink with carmen eyes and Bor- 
der Queen, medium, watermelon pink) are 
especially pretty—and Gaillardias attract 
attention. Sitting near a pool, hearing 
the water trickle while whiffing fragrance 
of* Mimosa, we get a little breeze but if 
we could just have rain! The vegetable 
garden is beginning to burn but the culti- 
vating and water soaking when we use 
the hose, is keeping it alive. 


June 30—A hard rain yesterday, nice 
and cool now with grass green and flowers 
freshened. Hybrid Tea Roses are beau- 
tiful—have cultivated enough to keep a 
dust muleh, and dusted about every ten 
days with a mixture of nine parts dusting 
sulphur, one part arsenate of lead and 
one part nicotine sulphate dust (massey 
dust with nicotine sulphate dust added 
for aphids)—to prevent trouble, for a 
rose leaf with black spot can infect other 
leaves, (we watch for leaf spot and mil- 
dew, especially if a rainy season). 


Time to Sow Some Seed 


UNE is a fine time to get a start with 

perennials and at a small cost. By 
sowing then, the young plants will have 
ample time to develop into good sized 
stock and be ready for planting in their 
permanent place in fall or next spring. 
The seedbed should be in an open spot 
where it can be shaded during the hot- 
test days. Have the surface as fine as 
possible, all lumps being removed. Well 
rotted manure should be raked into the 
top surface or peat moss used to lighten 
heavy soils. The seed should be plump 
and as fresh as possible otherwise dis- 
appointments may result. Annuals may 
also be sown for later bloom; these plants 
are indispensable and if care is taken as to 
watering and thinning to encourage low, 
compact plants, fine results may be ex- 
pected. Annuals are always useful as re- 
serve stock to fill in bare spots and no 
class of flowers blooms more satisfactorily. 
Among the most useful annuals are the 
late Aster, Zinnia—a hot weather plant: 
Candytuf, Cornflower, Lupin, Annual 
Poppy, Verbena, Sunflowers, Larkspurs, 
Ten-weeks Stocks, Pot Marigold—the new 
sorts are delightful. Useful biennials 
are Forget-me-not, Hollyhocks (thin out 
rather than transplant), Columbine, 
Daisy, and Sweet William. The Canter- 
bury Bells are beautiful but occasionally 
freeze out unless given the protection ol 
a frame. The hardy Delphinium will 
furnish an endless amount of fine flowers 
for eutting, if sown in June. They are very 
hardy. But the list will, inelude many 
more than those mentioned. See that 
the place where seed is sown is kept 
moist and shaded, and sow a little deeper 
as the summer advances and hot weather 
nears.—F.K.B. 
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Old Rose 


In the September issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, page 435, a reader asked where 
the Old Rose had gone to that our mothers 
had in the house in the winter and which 
bloomed. My mother had a lot of them 
but she is dead and I would like to know 
where I could get some.—(Mrs.) TuHos. J. 
LEASE, ( Ind.) 


—You do not tell what color the flowers 
were, Possibly the variety was Cramoisi 
Superieur which was quite commonly car- 
ried in the house in olden days. It is a 
deep crimson red. You may know it also 
under the name Agrippina which is a 
svnonym. In the olden days a great many 
Teas were carried in the house in the 
winter but these varieties are not generally 
found in cultivation—R. M. H. 


Dahlias Destroyed by Borer 


I have, for a small garden, a very select 
collection of Dahlia roots, and I am inclined 
to throw them all on the garbage heap. It 
has been nothing but work to plant, to 
cultivate, and bring forth wonderful plants, 
and then to see them destroyed by a new 
borer. The insect or moth crushes the 
tip of the bud and lays the eggs thereon, 
and several days later they become black 
and the developed worms are at work in- 
side of the stems, it means to destroy the 
stems and thereby the flower bearing stems 
as well. Sprays seem of little avail. What 
can I do for the prevention of this pest '— 
E. BINTENER, (N. Y.) 

Your Dahlias are affected by second 
veneration corn borer. A mixture of tannic 
acid and arsenic is said to be effective but 
the fact is if you get in a field where you 
are surrounded by infected corn you are 
really up against a tough proposition. Over 
in Baldwin Harbor, Mr. Wasser does not 
get troubled with borer at all because he 
is open to the heavy winds that come off 
the water every night. 


Grades of Peat Moss 


What are the relative merits of German 
and Swedish peat moss in the horticultural 
and poultry types. My garden soil is a silty 
clay and last year in my flowers’ border I 
used Swedish peat, poultry type with 
marked success. This spring I expect to 
plant a shrubbery border and wonder if 
there is any advantage in changing to the 
finer or horticultural peat, or use a mix- 
ture of the two? The ground was ploughed 
last fall after spreading a layer of well 
rotted and not so well rotted sawdust, and 
lime to correct acidity. There was enough 
green sawdust in the mixture to cause some 
heat, or rather warmth in the pile before 
distribution. Do you think it harmful, 
after being plowed under and exposed to 
weather during this winter, to shrubs and 
flowers I expect to plant this spring or 
would you wait until next fall before plant- 
ing them’?—(Mrs.) F. C. Tirus, (Ohio) 

—Turn to page 12 of the January issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER where you will find 
reference to peat moss as a mulch. You 
will notice that the difference between the 
two types of peat moss is merely in degree 
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of coarseness. As to mixing with the soil, 
there might be an advantage with a very 
heavy soil in using the coarser type, but 
the difference would be slight. The addi- 
tion of sawdust to a soil would be advan- 
tageous in the same way that sand might 
be used, simply to open up a very heavy 
soil. 


Old Fashioned Flower Garden 


I live in a house over a hundred years 
old and am anxious to have an old fash- 
ioned garden in connection with it. Am 
writing to ask for information as to where 
[ can find a list of suitable plants. I 
notice in the January issue there are names 
of Roses seventy-five years old. I think 
they used Pinks, Pansies, Mignonette, ete. 
A few years ago in a magazine there was 
a list of old fashioned flowers and shrubs 
but I have not been able to trace it. There 
may be some seed house that would special- 
ize in such flowers.—(Mrs.) EstTetLe M. 
RATHBUN, (N. Y.) 

—Authentie lists of old time plants have 
appeared at various times at several 
sources. Perhaps the best study of all was 
that made twenty-five years ago by Wil- 
helm Miller and published in Country Life. 
There are authentie lists too in the “Old 
Fashioned Garden” by Grace* Tabor pub- 
lished by the Maemillan Co. If you have 
access to a good garden library vou would 
find the “Gardens of Colony and State,” a 
two volume book published by the Garden 
Club of America, a rich source of infor- 
mation. Mrs. Morse’s “Gardens of Yester- 
day and Today” has a lot of authentic 
lists. Much doubt whether vou will be 
able to get the actual varieties that were 
then grown—you can only get their modern 
prototypes. 


Own Root vs. Budded Roses 


I am an amateur Rose grower, and have 
read several books on the growing of Roses. 
And all of them have said that the two 
year field-grown Roses are the best or what 
is called Budded Roses. The other day I 
received a catalog. And here is what. it 
says: “Our Roses are as much an advance 
over the ordinary Rose plant sold today. 
as the automobile is over the old fashioned 
horse and buggy.” That the Roses are 
potted, on their own roots, have a great 
advantage over dormant, wild root, field 
grown Roses, etc. They further state that 
dormant plants have a short life, as well 
as many other things that put their own 
root plants ahead of field grown plants. 
And one more that we can not pass up, 
they refer us to what Uncle Sam (U. 8. 
Govt.) has to say in a bulletin by the 
Dept. of Agriculture. “The expert who can 
constantly watch his plants may be success- 
ful with grafted and budded Roses, but 
the average grower would do best to use 
own-rooted plants,” ete-—Jonn E. Payton, 
(I1l.) 


—Your inquiry raises an issue that has 
been debated backwards and forwards ever 
since Roses have been grown and truly 
the debate will continue until the end of 
time. It is like asking whether an auto- 
mobile or a railway train is the better way 
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to get to a certain place. The comparisons 
are not along identical lines. The two-year 
budded Rose is a root stock that is two 
years old and on to that has been budded 
the desired variety. The own-root cutting 
plant is a rooted plant maybe only a few 
weeks or months old and is a_ perfectly 
good plant, too, as a plant. The question 
is what do you want? If vou want a large 
bloom promptly, you will take the budded 
plant. If you are content with a small 
bloom on a small plant, the own-root is 
all right. It is quite likely that you will 
find that the own-root plant is longer lived 
as the proper solution of the stock has not 
yet been reached. In Canada they use 
canina as stock and say that the plants 
live longer than American budded stock 
which is on multiflora. Now there is a 
further complication all varieties of 
Roses do not make good own-root plants. 
It is after all a question of connoisseur 
and expert acquaintance—variety for va- 
riety. There is no blanket answer. No 
comprehensive yes or no. I frankly prefer 
the budded stock in my garden because I 
want big Rose flowers and for that reason 
I prune my plants severely to get quality 
not quantity. In time your small own-root 
plants may quite possibly grow big enough 
to carry big flowers but it will take time. 


Culture of Ismene 


How should the Ismene calathina be 
grown to make it bloom. Mine are three 
vears old, and bloomed only the first year. 
‘Also. how should the Fancy Caladiums be 
handled during the summer, when they 
have been grown as house-plants during the 
winter.—HERLE E. LORENZEN, (lowa.) 


—Ismene calathina is not a hard plant 
to grow and I should like to know more 
about how you handled it before being able 
to even guess at what can have happened. 
Maybe you have gathered up the offsets 
which will take three or four years to grow 
to flowering size. As with any other bulb 
Ismene makes its flower for the next year 
while it is growing this year, which means 
it must be fed well (it will stand a good 
deal of liquid manure water for instance). 
and keep growing until it ripens naturally 
in the fall. Next year’s flower is dependent 
on the good growth of the foliage this year. 
Keep the bulbs away from frosts in storage 
over winter and plant them out in spring 
after the ground is sun warmed. Fancy 
Caladiums that have been handled as house 
plants during the winter will, of course, be 
in pots. These pots should be plunged to 
the rims out of doors in a semi-shaded place 
in the summer time and kept fairly dry. 
They also will take considerable quantities 
of liquid food.—L, B. 


I have just looked over my _ Ismene 
bulbs in their winter storage, which re- 
minded me that there had been a query 
in THE FLOWER GROWER about Ismenes 
that refused to blossom. I, too, had bulbs 
that produced leaves in profusion and no 
flowers, until I read somewhere that each 
Ismene should have a half-cupful of bone- 
meal mixed in the earth in which it was 
planted. I tried it—planted my bulbs in 
June with a small trowelful for each one, 
and had gorgeous blossoms, three or four 
to a stalk —(Mrs.) R. M. Cort, (Ohio) 
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og ENGLISH 





/) 6 Bulbs 25c 
26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 

POSTPAID 


This magnificent bulb- 
ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 20 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Wash. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25¢e a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 
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From Season 
To Season 


IDEAL MARKERS 


Mark choice plants. Our 
markers keep their rec- 





ords all summer, _ all 

winter. 

WRITE WITH LEAD PENCIL 
WEATHERPROOF 





GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 
a\x AB 1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request. 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

















HARDY ASTERS FOR FALL BLOOM 

It is still time to plant the four best Hardy Asters 

for gorgeous fall flowers. We will guarantee safe 

arrival anywhere in the USA. 

Skyland’s Queen (blue) Sunset (pink) 

Red Rover (red) me. Carroy (blue) 

A strong growing plant of each for $1.00 postpaid 
3 of each for $2.50 

FREE Lehman’s Greater Value catalog for the writing 

The LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minn. 








4 <a if 3 
GRAVELY 
GARDEN TRACTOR € 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 878 
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Raspberry, Blackberry, and Dewberry 


Crosses 


Could you tell me 
hybrids between Raspberries and Black- 
berries or Dewberries? Is it possible to 
make such a cross?—KENNETH J. FISHER, 
(Mont. ) 


if there are any 


—Various crosses between Raspberries 
and Blackberries and Loganberries and 
Raspberries have been made in England at 
different times. An account of these may 
be found in the Yearbook of the U. S. D. A. 
for 1938, page 508. We have fruited the 
Mahdi berry which was a cross between 
the Belle de Fontenay and the English 
Blackberry, and the Veitchberry, which was 
a cross between the November Abundance 
Raspberry and the English Blackberry. 
Another similar hybrid was the Kings Acre 
berry. At present time we have the Laxton- 
berry in our planting. This is a cross be- 
tween the Loganberry and the Superlative 
Raspberry. These fruits are interesting 
novelties but of no value and all have the 
characteristic of falling to pieces in one’s 
hands, as they are picked, owing to the 
lack of coherence between the drupelets and 
the partial adherence of the berry to the 
core. Blueberries belong to the Ericaceae 
and of course could not be expected to cross 
with the Raspberry and Blackberry which 
belong to the Rosaceae. Blueberries have, 
of course, been hybridized among themselves, 


and produced those large fruited varieties 


which are now known as cultivated Blue- 
berries. A good account of their origin 
may be found in the Yearbook mentioned 
above-—GEorGE L. SLATE, State Exp. Sta.. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Small Insect on Gloxinia 


A. Hodson, (Me.). Jan. 


I think the small insect is a thrip. 1 
have had the same thing. It must come 
from bringing cut flowers from the out of 
doors. I suppose the bulbs ought to be 
treated the same as Gladiolus bulbs.— 


Answering Mrs. F. 


(Mrs.) F. B. FuLiLer. (Wisc.) 
Color Chart 
Answering Hubert G. Stamp, January 


You might find the color chart in a book 
called “The Garden Month by Month” by 
Mabel Cabot Sedgwick quite helpful in de- 
termining the colors of flowers advertised 
in catalogues. A recent edition of this 
book is published by the Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company and is_ inexpensive.— 
Mary C. SuTpuHin, (N. J.) 


Books for Study of Botany 
Answering Mrs. A. Schweickert, (Ohio) Dec. 


I suggest Gray’s “Botany,” Agpar’s “New 
Plant Analysis” (American Book Co., pub- 
lishers), which we have used in study in 
botany section of the Peoria Academy of 
Science, “Leaves” and “Seeds” by V. Quinn, 
published by F. A. Stokes Co. Let the study 
be not too stiff and use magnifying glass 
freely. This gives pleasure as ‘well as knowl- 
edge and amazes with so much beauty and 
det tail which many do not realize who have 
not used a glass. Show specimens and make 
comparisons. Show the relation between 


common wild flowers and well known garden, 


plants; this helps fasten facts in the mind. 
Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of Horticulture.” if 
owned by only one member, can be of the 
greatest help. Have one member always 


vive a brief botanical report on each plant 
studied, supplementing the speaker.—E, 
SCHCENBECK, (III.) 


Grafting on Bittersweet 


Answering Mrs. (Iowa), 


Jan. 


Edward Buesing, 


My experience with Bittersweet vines has 
been that if it is planted in rich soil the 
tendency is to go into vine growth at the 
expense of fruit. The greatest bearers I 
have ever seen grew in gravel along an 
alley fence, the vines were loaded with 
berries. In Indiana, just south of Indian- 
apolis, in very poor soil I have seen many 
Bittersweet vines loaded with berries.—W. 
N. Lereuty. (Ohio) 


Trouble with Zinnias 


Answering Mrs. Peeples, (N. Y.) Janu- 
ary 
I had similar symptoms in my Zinnias 


last summer and found a borer in the stem. 
They killed a few of them before I recog- 
nized the trouble but I was able to cut off 


the stem below -the borer and if it was - 


above the bottom node the plant branched 

out and went on growing and blooming. 

If it is a borer the stem will be hollowed 

out and brownish on the inner walls. Find 

the borer by splitting the stem, and kill it. 
HazARD CLARKE, (Md.) 


Passiflora Does Poorly 


Answering Mrs. Jos. Sulla, Conn.) 
April 
I have recently become interested in 


the Passiflora (Passion Flower) as a win- 
dow garden subject and plan to get one 
in the spring on the strength of an article 
I read sometime ago. I quote: “It likes 
plenty of sunshine and a large pot to grow 
in. Sink its pot outdoors the first summer 
and rest. it in the basement for two months 
in the fall. When it is a year old, blue 
blossoms will decorate its trailing branches 
in the late winter.” Perhaps you did not 
give it that little period of rest. It is 
fully hardy at Philadelphia.—(Mrs.) H. 
G. BsgorNSTAD, (N. D.) 


Hoya Grows Slowly 


Answering Mrs. George Shaw, (Mass.), Jan. 


My Hoya plant is two years old. It was 
purchased as a rooted plant about six inches 
long, now there are three runners from 
nine to fifteen feet and one grown since 
October 1 nearly ten feet long. The plant 
is in a seven inch pot. During the summer 
it was out of doors in a somewhat shady 
location but received full morning sun. It 
was kept moist but not soaking wet. About 
once in two weeks it was fertilized with 
weak liquid cow manure. Late in the sum- 
mer to my utter disgust the garbage col 
lector dumped my can of liquid manure and 
since then I have used a liquid by pouring 
boiling water on dry sheep manure. This 
liquid is reduced to just the appearance of 
a weak tea and used about twice a month 
by setting the Hoya pot in a basin of the 
liquid and letting the soil become thoroughly 
saturated, then remove surplus if any. 
There were ten flower buds started when 
it was brought into the house and as these 
buds are still fresh but growing very little 
I hope to keep them until spring time 
when I am confident they will develop and 
I shall have early flowers on the vine. The 
plant is kept in a south baywindow. Tem- 
perature about 160 degrees—Saran A. 
Pook, (Ohio) 
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A Simplified Spraying 
Schedule 


(Continued from page 284) 


organic mereury and differs from the cor- 
rosive sublimate or bichloride of mer- 
cury in that the latter is inorganic. It 
comes in cans as small as 2 oz. and from 
that size up. In using it simply follow 
the directions on the container. Though 
it comes in dust form it ean be mixed 
with water and used in liquid form if 
desired. It is poisonous and should be 
handled with eare. 


IN GENERAL 


For fungus troubles the important 
thing is to spray or dust regularly every 
ten days, and oftener in wet periods or 
when much moisture is present. Moisture 
spreads the infection and increases it. 
It should be borne in mind that this 
work is preventative and not remedial. 
Sprays and dusts cover the foliage and 
prevent infection, and unless the cover- 
ing is there infection may take place. 
Spraying and dusting should be kept 
up until frost. For insect troubles, spray 
or dust as often as may be necessary to 
keep them under control. For equip- 
ment, if one is using sprays, a quart 
sprayer will be needed for a small gar- 
den and a larger sprayer for larger ¢ 


dens. 


ur- 
Pressure sprayers in sizes of one 
or more gallons are available to suit the 
size of the garden. Sprayers made of 
brass or copper are more durable than 
others though they are more expensive. 
Only one sprayer should be needed in the 
average garden. If a spray is not used, 
but dusts are used, there are good dust- 
ers available which can be bought at 
almost any seed store. If one wishes 
to use one spray only, for fungus troubles 
like black spot and mildew and for insect 
troubles, a spray known as Triogen ean 
be had which is effective and is much 
used in Rose gardens. 

The result is you will need: (1) A 
copper spray or dust, (2) a sulphur 
spray or dust, (3) an insect spray or 
dust, (4) possibly some formaldehyde 
or red copper oxide dust or Semesan for 
damping off, ete., (5) possibly some for- 
maldehyde or corrosive sublimate solution 
for baeterial diseases, rots, and similar 
troubles, and (6) a good sprayer or duster 
suited to the size of your garden. Or, 
instead of (1) and (3) use Triogen. 
These things should care for the average 
garden for the whole year and not be 
expensive. For a large garden, the only 
difference will be in the quantity of 
materials needed and in the number and 
size of the sprayers and dusters. 


GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 


Attention! 


as 

















We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 


Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 
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treated blooms. 


pests, black spot and mildew. 


In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)..... $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.)...$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.)....$6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.). .$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. 


to blooms and foliage. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 
Our new folder “Your Roses and Mine” tells how 
to properly care for roses. Send for your free copy. 





You'll have reason to be proud of every rose if you 
protect them with TRI-OGEN, the all-purpose spray 
used by the world’s most famous rose growers. 
will have new beauty . .. a new vibrant vitality. 
You'll get real pleasure showing your TRI-OGEN. 


Roses 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing safeguard against insect 
As a complete plant 
protection it is economical, easy to use and harmless 
It stimulates vigorous growth, 
assures healthy green foliage and luxuriant blooms. 
Get your kit of TRI-OGEN to use as soon as possible. 


No other product is so highly recommended by professional 
rose growers as TRI-O-GEN 


TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S$. Pat. OF 


The all-purpose apray 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR YOUR 


foods and available humus. 
from your dealer or direct from us. 


ADCO, Dept. F., Carlisle, Pa. 





SOIL’S SAKE G@T ADCO today 


and begin mixing it with the cuttings, vines, weeds and other wastes from your garden. When 
Autumn comes you will have a bountiful supply of splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant 
Every pound of ADCO makes 40 Ibs. of fertilizer. Get ADCO 


Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for Lawns. 25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75 fF 











Seems Like Magic 
But It’s Science 


QUIK-GRO 


SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE WITH SAND OR WATER 





There is still time to grow plants with Quik-Gro, in fact, it is never too 
late because there is always a season with Quik-Gro, the soil-less 


plant culture for sand or water. 
in a fraction of the time usually required. 


essary. 





SWEET CORN 
2 weeks old, 4 ft. high 
grown without soil. 


will obtain amazing results. 


A fascinating, inexpensive hobby that all may enjoy. 


Fine, healthy plants of all kinds can be grown in excelsior, sand or water 


No experience nec- 


By the Quik-Gro method you can have a beautiful flower garden right in 
your living room, basement or garage all the year round. You can also 
produce large juicy fruits and vegetables by this method. No soil, no hoe, 
no mess. Just use excelsior, sand or water, plus a little Quik-Gro, and you 


Our formula is the same as that used so successfully by the New Jersey 


Agricultural Experimental Station. 


Success in soil-less gardening depends upon a scientifically correct formula 
containing all those chemicals required to develop color, flavor and fra- 
grance QUIK-GRO possesses these in abundance. Our product is being 
used by Federal, State and municipal departments; schools, hospitals and 
other public institutions. ‘‘Repeat orders tell the story.’’ 


A season’s supply of QUIK-GRO (sufficient for a garden measuring six 
square feet) sent postpaid with illustrated booklet giving full cultural 
directions, upon receipt of $1.00. Enough for 120 sq. ft. $5.00. Also details 
of our new offer of $100 in cash for best plants grown with QUIK-GRO. 





Watercress and papayas 
grown 2 ft. high from 


soil-less method. 


DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES, 1123 B'way,N. Y.C., Dept. “FG” 


NOTE: Soilless plant culture was classed by the National Resources Committee in Washington as 
among those scientific discoveries which may reshape the future of the world. They pointed out that 
the success of this system has been so fully demonstrated that even householders may produce 


potatoes, tomatoes, and much of their own food. 
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LASTING 


FLOWER LOVERS SAY 
“There's Something Real” 


Because 
NO MORE WOOD STAKES 
WITH RAG & STRING TIES 
Termite and rot proof. Adorns 
any plant and beautifies gardens. 
SAVES HOURS OF WORK 
Lends a “firm hand” 
THEY'RE PERMANENT 
Only 40c per doz. and up 
' THREE SIZES — 16” 30” 42” (Overall) 
U. S. Pat. No. 2021303 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 












140 LIBERTY ST., 








HEMEROCALLIS 
AND LILIES 


Send for my new Catalog 








LL illustrated in color 

*. ES JULIA E. CLARK 

CANBY ORE Canby, Oregon 
User 
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Milliken’s vigorous, healthy Cali- 
IRIS fornia Iris give a better bloom of 

enchanting flowers. Will thrive 
anywhere in U. S. or Canada. New introduc- 
tions, rare varieties and wide color range. Safe 
delivery GUARANTEED. New 1938 catalog de- 
scribes 250 varieties, illustrating FREE 
many in full color. Write for ‘ ya 
FREE copy CATALOG 

MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


Dept. E. 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 








Kills Chewing 


; all-purpose Insects. 
A combined, ont spray 2. Kills Sucking 
ct and fungus 5. "insects 
inse ‘lowers Shrubs, ete- 2 Controls Fungus 
=< cific for Roses. Ask * Diseases 
speci s 
A sm or write us. Chem. Co. 


sou AMMOND Paint & 


DIFFERENT FLOWER 


5012 SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
Variety. 

176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 

Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - - ~ ENGLAND 


Beacon, N. 
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Daylilies 
(Continued from page 269) 


unfurls 7 inch flowers of a light cadmium 
yellow. These have a pattern all their 
own, each petal assuming a twist or fold 
which gives the whole a swirling effect. 
This, coupled with the faint brushings of 
color outside the throat like that on the 
cheek of a ripe peach, makes a magnificent 
flower aptly named Wavu-Bun. This, Dr. 
Stout says, is Winnebago Indian signifying 
“early morn with its rising sun.” 

WINSOME (Yeld) is one of those beguil- 
ing flowers which wins out on sheer charm. 
Actually, it is quite similar to APpRIcor— 
only taller, later, paler, a little larger, but 
always—winsome! As I’ve said, it pro- 
vides just the yellow needed for Peony and 
Rose time. The plants are deciduous. 


YELD, GEORGE (Perry) was named as a 
graceful compliment from one Daylily 
hybridizer to another. The GEoRGE YELD 


Daylily when well grown, has 46 inch stems 
which in July show 7-8 inch blooms which 
look like wide golden chalices. The sepals 
are plain while the petals each bear a 
rosy “eye.” It is very like, I should say, 
a paler edition of H. fulva maculata—the 
Maculata Daylily. In our garden among 
hlue Globethistles and tall white Phlox 
the great flowers glow like lights against 
the green background of a vine-covered 
fence. 

To get the greatest satisfaction from 
these modern hybrids certain things 
should be done for them. These are 
really only good garden practices but 


important in getting good bloom from 
the Daylilies. 
1. It is especially important that at 


planting time they be re-set at exactly 
the level at which they formerly grew 
—no deeper. 

2. They should be cultivated shallowly. 

3. The summer-blooming ones in partieu- 
lar need a good mulch and plenty of 
water when prolonged periods of heat 
come on. This attention will save 
many smal] buds which otherwise drop 
off, shortening the blooming time by 
just that many days. 

4. Daylilies really like a sunny loeation. 
If they are grown in partial shade 
it must not be in a position excessively 
dry—as under maple trees or house 
eaves. 

). Each day’s enjoyment of their flowers 
is decidedly greater if yesterday’s 
wilted blooms are removed. 

6. In dividing Daylilies there need be 
very little loss—almost no accidental 
severing of fans from fat storage 
roots below, if the whole plant is 
lifted and washed thoroughly with the 
force of the hose before cutting. 


The spent tops of established clumps 
should be left as a winter mulch and 
a protection against heaving. Fall- 
set divisions especially, need a mulch 
of some kind about them for the first 
winter. 

8. Some forethought in locating them is 
necessary if even so beautiful flowers 
as these modern hybrids bear are to 
shine out in the garden picture as they 
ean and will—if given a chanee. It 
is time well spent and pays high divi- 
dends, as all who have tried these 





newer Daylilies have discovered for 
themselves. 

9. I personally prefer early fall—before 
frost, for planting Daylilies. When 
set the previous fall we find that the 
new plants are already pushing into 
growth before the soil is in condition 
for spring planting. There is 
time lost due to the transplanting. 
But, I should never wait for fall and 
let a spring go by—once a new Day- 


i] . 
i€SS 


lily is on our “must-have” list. The 
sooner they are in place—the better. 
For the great joy from these new 


Daylilies comes when the plants are 
well established with at least 6 - 7 
bloom stems apiece, each with its full 
quota of buds. Then, you'll know the 
delight that only Dayliles can bring. 


We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 

O you know I am rejoicing in being 

just a little wiser than I was two 

months ago and the reason of 
this gladness is flowers. What the lovely 
flowers of the garden clubs have taught 
me! There is such a depth in the lesson, 
such breadth and such delight! I never 
dreamed that silent beauty possessed such 
power. 

The world is greatly blest today in that 
people are becoming flower-minded. Many 
vears ago I remember visiting an old 
lady who was coddling a puny looking 
plant in a pot on her porch. She said 
proudly, “It is my Gilly flower and it 
may bloom for me some day.” Today it 
is a different story. 

The homes of yesterday had such a 
small variety of flowers, though today 
we still love those old ‘“pineys,” Snow- 
balls, Lilaes, Hollyhocks, Bleeding-Hearts, 


and Fleur de_ Lis, not forgetting 
the Clove Pinks and climbers, Mary 
Washington, Seven Sisters and others. 


I like to believe the story told of the 
climber, Mary Washington. It is said 
that General Washington gave the Rose 
switch to his young step-daughter to use 
as a whip on their ride home on horse- 
back from a visit to another state. On 
reaching Mt. Vernon he planted the 
switch and named it for his wife. From 
that Rose switch, it is believed, have 
come the climbers in many gardens. 

A lady from Georgia sent me 
plants today and her letter says, “I know 
vowre a Southerner and will love old- 
time plants.” I do. Among them was the 
dear old striped grass about which | 
once heard an old mammy say, “Dat kin’ 
ob grass is a fortune teller. My two 
voung Mist’ess dey allus look fer two 
blades jes alike cos den dey can get enny 
sweetheart dey wants.” 

[ never asked her if they found them 
but I never have found two blades alike 
in every way though it’s fun to look for 
them V’ll admit. A clump of this grass 
always creates interest and conversation 
and is charming if kept eut back to very 
low height in an out-of-way place. 

The dishes of strawberries from my 
garden have made me strawberry minded 
in a new way. I am sowing seed of Baron 


some 
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| No Greater Value in 


IRIS 


than in those purchased from 
Carl Salbach. 


FIRST—because we carefully select our 
varieties from the finest kinds, thereby as- 
suring you that any iris purchased from us 
is a good one. 


SECOND—Because our stock is the finest 
that can be grown. Our mild California 
winter gives us firm, strong rhizomes, and 
our rainless summers give us dormant 
rhizomes which move and ship ready for 
you to plant in tip-top condition. 


THIRD—Our prices are right. 


Send today for our big new catalog—filled 


with illustrations, many of which are in 
natural color 


CARL SALBACH 
joa Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.| 














PARK’ FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park’s Flower 
Book. A_ valuable, useful reference 
volume. Gives pronunciation of flower 
names, time of germination, height of 
plants, special uses; together with 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your free copy. 

SS Special 1938 Park offering: Lobelia 
Crystal Palace, Lupinus The Bride and Phlox Cinnabar 
Scarlet—all for 10c. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 

Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8. C. 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Gorgeous Reds, Pinks, Rose, Salmon, Cerise, 


Lavender, and White. ‘The Better Kinds.” 
True to name. Labeled. No inducement 
bargains. Write for list. 

PLANTVIEW GARDENS Earl Jordan 


Box 295, Ashland, Ohio 











HARDY ENGLISH IRIS 


Orchid like blooms in gorgeous 
hues of sky blue, white, orchid, 
deep blue, etc. 

Assorted colors, 12 bulbs for 50c, 


postpaid. 
Separate colors, 12 bulbs for 75c, 
postpaid. 

Our bulb catalog of ‘‘Spring Gar- 
den Beauties for 1938’’ now ready. 
Free upon request. 

FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Olympia, 

Wash. 








We invite you to visii 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road @ Greens Farms @ Conn. 
where you will see a collection 
of Rock and Alpine Plants of 
outstanding beauty and rarity. 
Free catalogue on Continuous Bloom in the Rock Garden 











¢ CYANOGAS, a gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony. It’s the SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at hardware, drug and seed stores. 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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Solemacher strawberry and hope to enjoy 
this delicious wild tasting berry all sum- 
mer. It will be a new departure and I 
am like my forefather, Daniel Boone, for 
new departures. I simply love surprises, 
new finds, exclamation points in dis- 
coveries. If I fail I’ll tell you all about 
it. 


I told you I would tell you of my 


suecess with Mologen for ridding the 
garden and lawn of salamanders and 
moles. It is fine. I only wish I had 


known of it before my loss was so heavy 
from their depredations. Every bulb | 
left in the ground was eaten. 

There is one thing we do here in 
Texas that everyone might gain by doing 
and that is to plant castor beans in 
chicken yards or in any out-of-the-way 
place where summer shade is needed as 
you know this plant grows to a height of 
from eight to ten feet sending out its 
great fan-like leaves in welcome shade 
and then dies down in winter. 

For new places before trees can be 
established, the castor bean is excellent 
for low shade and is most attractive in 
appearance. There is a red leaved and a 
red stemmed variety as well as the green 
kind and these are really an addition as 
“foundation plantings” to outbuildings. 

An especially good covering for out- 
fences is a gourd vine. If “hens egg” 
gourd is planted it may prove useful as 
well as ornamental. Gourds should be 
watched and picked when sized to suit. 
One of the most useful vines I grew last 
year was a hop vine that had hops enough 
on it to make two small pillows. There is 
nothing finer for soothing jagged nerves 
than to rest your head for an hour on a 
pillow made of hops. Care should be 
used to shred the bunches and take out 
every harsh particle. After having one 
you will not willingly be without it. It is 
fine for babies as well as adults. Hop 
vines grow very fast and create quick 
shade for outbuildings. 


June in Lower California 


(Continued from page 291) 


and makes a little water go a long way. 
So mulch and mulch in preparation for 
the dry season. This is much better for 
gardener and for plants, as frequent 
stirrings of soil after irrigation often 
destroy the feeding rootlets. 

Methods of irrigating depend upon 
both subjects and circumstances. Some 
say that overhead sprinkling is the thing, 
others that an open hose running at 
roots is best. Each has advantages, so 
why not use both? 

Irrigate in a rising rather than in a 
falling temperature ...otherwise mildew 
is likely to result. Here, as nights are 
very cool, the very best time for watering 
is about sun-up, or soon after. 

This means getting acquainted with the 
garden very early in the morning, when 
it is loveliest. The gardeners who never 
do this are surely missing the most 
beautiful part of the day and a rare 
chance for the companionship of growing 
things at their very best. 

Just try it. You’ll never regret that 
extra hour or two out of bed! 





Sensational new 


PINK BUDDLEIA 
CHARMING 


(Butterfly Bush) 


A glorious new shrub flow- 
ering prolifically through- 
out the late summer and 
autumn! Elegant long 
sprays covered with love- 
ly, soft lavender - pink 
blooms July 
until frost. Flowers have 
a sweet, intense fragrance 
which particularly attracts 
butterflies of beau- 
tiful varieties. 

Pink Buddleia Charming 
is the outstanding 
new plant offered this sea- 
son. (It received the high- 
est award—Silver Medal— 
from the Penna. Horticul- 
tural Society.) Grows 5 to 


from late 


many 


most 


6 feet tall, with flower 
sprays fully 10 inches 
long. Hardy, and thrives 


in shade as well as sun. 
Wonderful for garden ef- 
fect; abundant for cut- 
ting. Don’t miss the en- 
joyment this fascinating 
horticultural gem affords. 
Strong flowering potted 
plants, 85c postpaid. $7.50 
per dozen by express. 


HENRY A. DREER 


( 183 Dreer Building, Phila., Pa. 


GARDENING MAP 
OF GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data supplied by U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors, With 4 
smaller maps, showing average number of planting days 
between Spring & Fall frosts, average annual precipitation, 
first snowfall expectancies, planting dates, other valuable 
information. 25c postpaid. 
Order from WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 


Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEADLINE insect Barrier _ 


@ A sticky compound for banding trees, 
vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


Cm SEN cuENCH,cenrsnion 
STOPS THE PESTS! 


ee ee 


DR. J. H. NICOLAS' 


books on 





















famous 


Roses 


A ROSE ODYSSEY 
Reminiscences of Many Trips to European 
Rose Centers. ‘‘A great achievement in horti- 
cultural writing,’’ Detroit News. Illustrated 
with photographs. $2.50 


THE ROSE MANUAL 
Revised Edition. A comprehensive work cov- 
ering the entire rose field written for amateur 
and professional rose growers. Illustrated with 
the Gravereaux color charts, and line draw- 
ings. 2.50 


A YEAR IN THE ROSE GARDEN 
Every phase of rose gardening is covered 
simply and practically for the beginner. Illus 
trated with line drawings. $1.00 


or order direct from 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
OUTDOOR BOOKS 
14 West 49th Street, New York, 


At your bookseller’s, 


N. Y. 
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THE 
Iris Lovers 
Opportunity 


GOLDEN LIGHT — Bril- 





lient golden’ cinna- 
mon blend. 

IMPERIAL BLUS H— 
Large frilled orchid 
pink. 


KING JUBA—Bright red and yellow. 
NOWETA—Rutffled blend, bright pink. 
WACONDA—Large deep red. 
RAMESES—Rosy blend, Dykes Medai winner. 
Six of the finest of the famed Sass Irises, 
each a popular favorite. Last year this 
collection would have cost more than §$6. 
This year we offer it, labeled, postpaid, at 
the special price of 


$2.00 
IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kansas 


ORMODIN os 


HILL 
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@ Act in time and have a garden like the 
professionals! Dou’t wait unul garden pests 
Start their destructive work. It’s easy to grow 
clean, healthy roses and other flowers and 
shrubs by using POMO-GREEN ( wrth Nico- 
fine) promptly and regularly. This simple, 
sure-shot discovery controls all common di- 


seases and insects injurious to your flowers. 


ALL-IN-ONE 
MATERIAL 


Phat’s what makes it so 
simple. POMO-GREEN 
with Nicotine) contains 
everything you need for gar- 
den protection. Truly, an 
all purpose application. Leaf 
green so it doesn’t show. 
Can be dusted or sprayed. 
Endorsed by experts. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


r send « oupon 





We pay the 
Shipping Charges 


NIAGAKA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO., Ine. Dept, M 
Middleport, N. ¥ 


Attached tind §$ in payment for item 
hecked below 

Varme 

Street 

Cityand State 


1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit 

1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

5 ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


eel temic) 133, Bail. lietekal, |: 
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The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 





JUNE 
Calendar 


HIGHLIGHTS: Dahlias, perennials, layering, cut- 
ting garden, Chrysanthemums. 


This month is the latest for sowing annual seeds—To make bedding plants 
bushy pinch out the tips—Stake tall perennials—Many perennials may be sown 
now for fall transplanting—Plant Dahlia tubers—Apply liquid manure to feed 
Rose bushes—Large blossoms may be obtained by removing all but the terminai 
buds—Water Iris well after blossoming—Plant Chrysanthemums for fall flower- 
ing—Set tuberous Begonias in shaded spots—Water plants and foliage thoroughly 
to control red spider—Make cuttings of Sedum and Iberis—Eliminate suckers 
on Rose bushes—Watch weeds carefully—don’t let flowering plants go to seed— 
Spray plants subject to blight with Bordeaux mixture—Rub off shoots on newly 
set trees and woody vines—Trim evergreen hedges—Thin plants out—start a 
cutting garden—Give lawns a bonemeal top dressing—Try layering Roses—Rake 
the ground at least twice a week. 











DAHLIAS ae nee 
Planting 


Remove all flower buds from Dahlias until August | 
first. Disbudding induces big blooms. | 





Dahlias should be planted in June for most satisfactory results. Though the 
tuber somewhat resembles a potato, its growth does not start from an eye like 
the potato; it starts, rather, from the point where the narrow neck of the tuber 
and the tough wood of the old stalk connect. Care must be taken, therefore, to 
cut the tubers so that some portion of the old stalk is attached to the tuber’s neck. 


The best soil is that which is light and sandy and provided with good drainage. 
The tuber should be laid flat, with the neck up, the tuber being about six 
inches below the surface of the soil. Do not fill in the entire hole, but cover 
gradually as growth develops. After growth has become sturdy, reduce the 
shoots to one, which will be the main stem. Stakes six feet long should be used, 
placing the stake in front of the neck of the tuber at planting time, driving it 
about a foot into the ground. 


Tubers should be about two and one-half feet apart. 











CUTTING 
GARDEN 


| 
. : | 
A stem cutting box can be started outdoors easily | 
if part of the cutting garden can be partly shaded. | 

o_o - | 





Every gardener should set aside a space for a cutting garden—a place where he 
may have flowers for bouquets constantly without worry over marring the effect 
of the complete garden picture. This is simply a bed in which flowers are 
intended for cutting rather than decoration, @br utility rather than appearance. 
It serves as a constant source of cut flowers, leaving effects in the border intact, 
and provides extra plants for quick shifting when needed. It is the haven for 
seedlings after the thinning out process, and for extra divisions when clumps are 
divided. Plants may be grown in rows like vegetables, spaced and cultivated in 
the same manner. Asters, Zinnias, African Daisies, Carnations, Bachelor’s 
Button, Marigolds, Chrysanthemums, Babysbreath, Cosmos, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Phlox, Pinks, Poppies, Stocks, Verbenas and Petunias 
are some of the many annuals that will serve you well in the cutting garden. 








(Continued on page 300) 
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IRIS of MERIT 


Radiant, Treasure Islan. 
Naranja, Brunhilde, Golden Treasure, 
Mrs. J. L. Gibson, Copper Lustre, and 
many other fine varieties are included in 
lf interested in the better 
varieties of Iris, | would be glad to 


Junaluska, 


my planting. 
send you a copy of my price list. 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Besides Iris | grow such fine Daffodils as 
Fortune, Beersheba, Naxos, Whiteley Gem, 
Scarlet Leader, Slemish, etc. Ask for list. 


GRANT E. MiTSCH 


Brownsville Oregon 





Make “‘MUMS”’ the glory of 
your garden. Our new book 
tells how. Our long list of 
best varieties is ‘“‘POPULAR- 
ITY TESTED” (picked by 
visitors at our ‘‘Mum’’ show). 
Read about our Garden Blue- 
berries. Bush Cherry. May 
Day Tree and new, novel, 
rare hardy perennials and 
shrubs. A postal brings free 
copy and new low prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 
Box 268, Hartford, Mich. 


ee Mv 
©8598) > 


Fas 











* JOIN NOW x 
The American Dahlia Society 
Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 


The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 


c. LOUIS ALLING 
HM 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. 


SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Rich deep blue, May flowers 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 






























water 
borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


) M9 8. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 


Gladioli 


Free from thrips. 


Desirable for bedding cr 





Medium size (1-1% inch) 
Priced per 100 Prepaid. 


Smaller lots at same rate. 
No catalogue 


Anna Hurst . ..- $1.50 Golden Frills ....... $1.00 
Apricot Glow ...... 1.00 OS Fea 1.00 
Betty Nuthall ....... 1.00 Orange Queen 1.00 
Flaming Sword........ 1.00 6.54644 66-644 1.50 
Giant Nymph......... 1.00 a 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., WICHERT, ILLINOIS 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK* SALVE 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation — simple to use 

requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, african violets 
patience, and many more house anc 
garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 
structions is sent postpaidin U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET. 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 
NEW YORK CITY 


508 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Greenhouses for Amateur 


Culture of Orchids 


(Continued from page 265) 


centrate the sun’s rays upon one spot 
long enough to burn the foliage. The 
commonest method of shading is paint- 
ing or spraying some shading material 
upon the outside of the glass. This is 
effective but has the disadvantage of 
shading when one may not wish it, or of 
not being available when unseasonably 
hot weather suddenly appears. Muslin 
shades, either upon rollers or capable of 
being drawn by means of metal rings 
attached to their edges and threaded upon 
wire or brass rods, afford excellent shad- 
ing. They possess the advantage of be- 
ing ready for instant use or disuse. The 
best shading, however, is probably af- 
forded by slat roller shades which are 
attached to the peak of the house and 
are activated by means of cords and pul- 
leys. They are easily placed in use when 
needed and do not interfere with the 
free circulation of air within the house, 
as do the muslin shades. They afford 
shade outside the glass, rather than with- 
in which seems to better prevent over 
heating as the sun’s rays are intercepted 
before entering through the glass. 

12th. Porting SHED anD Work Room. 
This is an important part of any green- 
house and should be amply large to avoid 
crowding in the storage of materials and 
actual work. If at all possible to do so, 
it is well to arrange the entrance to the 
greenhouse so that it will not be neces- 
sary to pass through the potting shed 
when showing one’s plants to friends. A 
potting shed. is seldom a tidy room and 
is best left unseen by visitors. The act- 
ual planning and construction of any 
glass house, unless of very small size and 
located in an inconspicuous place, had 
best be placed in the hands of some com- 
pany which specializes in greenhouse con- 
struction. The result is almost certain to 
be much more satisfactory, and lasting 
satisfaction is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of your garden under glass. And 
let me add, if you are really desirous of 
possessing a greenhouse, plan it now and 
have it well completed before fall so that 
it ean be stocked with plants before cold 
weather. You will then enjoy it from the 
first and you will find it much easier to 
construct during the summer than late 
in the fall or in winter. Do not let warm 
weather cause you to forget that only in 
the possession of a greenhouse, can gar- 
dening be enjoyed the year through. And 
include in your plans the growing of at 
least a few orchids! 


In the Little Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 290) 
greenhouse to recuperate, may be able at 
this time to stand them out of doors in 
some semishaded nook. There will then 
be an opportunity to thoroughly clean the 
inside of the greenhouse, either by serub- 
bing down with warm water and whale 
oil soap or by painting. It is a good 
time, too, to overhaul the heating system 
should this be necessary. Gravel or 
ashes that was removed in order to re- 
novate or paint the bench, should be re- 
placed with new material unless it is cer- 
tain that the old stuff is free from slugs 

and insect pests. 


ORCHIDS cxressive 


=. 

















We have plants for every 
pocketbook—for example 
we are now featuring 
i collections of 

| 3 plants of our selec- 
tion, in variety, for 
$10.00; or 6 plants 
for $18.00. 


(When ordering please spe- 
cify choice as to bloom 
within one or more specific 
flowering seasons; such as 

Spring, Summer, Fall or 
, Winter.) 

These are all strong growers and will thrive under a 
variety of conditions. Complete cultural directions sent 
with every order. 

The collections have been carefully selected to form a 
splendid foundation for building up a more complete col- 
lection. 

Please feel free to write us on any of your Orchid prob- 
lems, and for help in selecting and building up your col- 
lection. 

Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on Orchid Cul- 
ture for the Amateur. Contains over 50 illustrations and 
lists over 1,000 varieties, each individually described, with 
complete cuitural directions. Cost—50c per copy—refunded 
on all Orchid orders. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Summit, New Jerse 
“The oldest established Commercial Orchid Housein America” 















FEED LAWNS EARLY WITH 


THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 








JT Finest stock, championship list of vari 
R eties, prices right. 


our big new catalog. 


a CARL SALBACH 


®& ous Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


100 Scan TULIPS $2 
; “w-).3-)-1.m,1-)4) 


Send today for 





























PAY NEXT FALL 


100 Blooming Size Darwin Tulips for 
$2. Gorgeous mixture of colors :guaran- 
teed to bloom next spring. Send your 
order today a postal card will do- 

and bulbs will be sent by parcel post, 
C.O.D.,at proper time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

329 T. C., GALESBURG, MICHIGA’ 


{ ssauriey BURGESS BULBS 


on WALKS, DRIVES, 3 5 e V/9X\)}) 


TENNIS COURTS. 


Save time, labor. back- 
ache, apply HAMMOND’'S 
WEED KILLER to Poison Ivy, 
wanted growth. 











Weeds, all un- 

The practical, economical way to 

keep your grounds tidy. 

Ask your dealer for HAMMOND’S Weed 
Killer by name. If he hasn't it, write us. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 


CONTROL 
GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 






















Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

This concentrated rotenone -pyrethrum 

spray controls aphis, beetles, worms and 

many other chewing and sucking insects. 
Try SULROTE our effective Roten- 

one-Sulphur Dusting Mixture. Excellent for 

Gladiolus Thrips, also for Black Spot and 


Mildew on Roses. Free SPRAY CHART and 
descriptive folders on Pyrote and Sulrote. 
Ask your dealer in garden supplies, orwrite 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 
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The Colvin Sub-surface Irrigator 
gives new life and beauty to trees, 
flowers, shrubs, lawns. Delivers 
water to soil at roots. Quickly 
dissolves plant foods so they are 
easily absorbed. One application 
keeps soil moist ten days or longer 
even in driest weather. 





Connects to garden hose. Saves 
up to 50% of your water bill. 
Weighs two pounds—easily moved 
from place to place. 

Used by 
Surgeons 


EVERYW HERE. 


_, unbenenes. Tree 
Horticulturists 


Standard model 
$3.25 


Junior model 


$2.50 


’ Send check or money _ order 
TODAY—and name of your dealer. 
Shinped postage—prepaid promptly. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IN 30 
DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 
THE COLVIN COMPANY 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Iil. 


COLVIN 


IRRIGATOR 





SUB- SURFACE 





DELPHINIUM 


PACIFIC STRAIN 
Seed from the new crop of these famous 
delphiniums will be ready July |. Write 
today for your free catalog. 
VETTERLE AND REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





carntobca 







LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
FREE 





Full information on how to be a 
Landscape Architect by easy home 
study. Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 568 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


FLOWER 
a sample copy 





To introduce new readers to 
GROWER, we will gladly send 


to any of your frtends who do not subscribe. 
Send us their names 

Garden Clubs may secure copies for distribu- 
tion at meetings. 


Circulation Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
SEND FOR THIS 
BEAUTIFUL FREE 1938 Catalog 
Illustrating Gorgeous Bristol Korean "Mums in 
Full Color, plus a Choice Collection of Hundreds 
of Other Unusual Things for Your Garden. 
Order Now—1 Each of Three Rare, Lovely Bris- 
tol Chrysanthemum Plants—Symphony, Manda- 
rin and Caliph—All 3 for $1.90. (If West of 
Mississippi, add 10% for mailing.) 
BRISTOL NURSERIES INC. 

Bristol, Conn. 


Pre ..... 


a beautiful 


Albany, N. Y. 





Dept. 66 








catalog covering some 
200 varieties of the best in old and 
Also 


Greatest 


new Irises. 
W orld’ s 


Peonies and Own Root French Lilacs. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
FARIBAULT « MINNESOTA 


describing the 


Collections of 
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PERENNIALS 
June Planting 





A perennial bed is a permanent structure; don’t 


skimp on drainage, texture and fertility. 





Just as fashions change with passing years, so do garden customs. Years ago 
the general practice was to sow perennial seeds in midsummer; recently, how- 
ever, experts have been advocating late spring sowing, before the weather 
becomes too hot. Early June is an ideal time to start many perennials, which 
can later be shifted to their permanent locations. The plant which grows 
rapidly in June and July may be transplanted, away from the rest of his fellows, 
so that he may develop sturdily. Then, in the fall, it may be shifted to the spot 
where it is to remain indefinitely. Midsummer planting often delays germina- 
tion and necessitates extra attention to prevent scorching. Another advantage of 
early sowing is that occasionally flowers may be produced the first year. Culti- 
vation during the summer should be light, and watering should be thorough, 
the best time being the early morning. 








LAYERING 
Roses 





| » . = . ‘ 
| Layering is fun, and it’s an inexpensive method of | 
nesneeing one’s —— + of if aniegeaite plants. | 


Though the simplest method of Rose propagation is through cuttings, it is a 
slow process. A much more rapid manner of propagation is by layering, due to 
the fact that many climbers and ramblers take root wherever the stems touch the 
ground. The easiest form of layering is to bend a branch, covering a good 
portion of it with soil, leaving the tip free to maintain circulation. Keep the 
stem underground by means of pegs, stones or other weights. It will facilitate 
rooting if the stem is scraped, cut or otherwise slightly wounded on the under 
side where rooting is desired. The main plant will provide food enough for the 
tiny roots until they have become strong enough to make their own way; but the 
gardener must help nature by thorough watering and occasional application of a 
complete plant food. 














CHRYSAN- sean eat 
THEMUMS Annual Chrysanthemums may be grown thickly in 
Annuals the garden border for mass effects but their flowers 


are better when plants are spaced 


Thriving in good, well drained garden soil and in a sunny location, annual 
Chrysanthemums are easy to grow from seed. They are at their best when 
thinned to stand from one to two feet apart. Seed sown early in June will 
produce plants which by the first of August may be transplanted. The tall 
plants should be staked, and thorough watering should be one of the cardinal 
requirements in their culture. Tips should be pinched off while the plants are 
small, to induce bushiness, and as the plants develop the lateral buds should be 
removed to produce larger terminal flowers. Prolonged hot weather often 
hinders flower production, so nature must be assisted through cultivation, 
mulching and soaking of the roots. The tallest varieties are C. 
C. coronarium and C. 


carinatum, 
segetum. 





These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 


of the reader and for easy reference 
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Summer Mulches 


4 get the most out of a flower garden, 
use a summer mulch which not only 
helps to conserve moisture and serves as 
an insulator, but also keeps the garden 
nearly weedless. 

Apply the mulch shortly after the 
plants are put into the ground. Water 
the plants several times after they are set 
to make sure they become established. 
Then put on the mulch. A good time is 
after the soil has been moistened with a 
heavy shower. A _ two-inch layer of 
mulching material suffices. 

Among materials that may be used are 
peat moss, shredded sugar cane, and rice 
hulls, which have been tried out at Cor- 
nell University. None of the materials 
tested is ideal, but they all have great 
value, especially to young annuals and 
perennials where much of the soil is 
exposed to drying action of the sun. 

Other materials that may be used as 
summer mulches, but which were not 
tested, are leaf mold, lawn clippings, and 
buckwheat hulls. 

In the experiments, during an 18-day 
rainless period last summer, the bare soil 
contained only four per cent moisture, 
which is not enough for the plants to live. 
Mulched plots, however, had from three 
to four times as much moisture in the soil. 
—S. E. Wapsworru. 


To Keep Cut Poppies 
( >: yes! It can be done. Cut newly 


opened flowers either early in the 


morning or in the late evening and imme- 
diately (within five minutes of cutting) 
burn the ends of the stems at the gas 
range or electric range for a depth of 
two inches. Burn them well until the 
ends are charcoal and glow red when 
taken from the fire. Then put them in 
fresh water and your Poppies will last 
from three days to a week in the house, 
or you can put them in full sun and 
they will stand up two or three days, or 
until the petals drop, without wilting. 
And very few even so-called fine cutting 
will stand up like this in the 
hot sun.—A. E. Curtis. 


flowers 


Spring Planting for Autumn Color 
(Continued from page 282) 


belia syphilitica, Japanese Anenomes in 
pink and white, the rich cardinal Lobelia 
cardinalis, Anthemis, the perennial and 
annual Chrysanthemums, Bachelor-but- 
tons; the new Cosmos Orange Flare as 
well as the pink, white, and crimson; 
annual Asters in white, pink, lavender, 
purple and crimson; Zinnias in their 
wonderful colors and types; Salvia, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Larkspurs all will 
make a middle border of entrancing 
beauty, if they have received the care 
any plant must have to prolong its flow- 
ering season: water when needed, wise 
cutting to prevent the formation of seed, 
and an occasional fertilizing: 
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Shipped free of charge to 
nearest post or ex- 


press office. 


Only Best Quality Supplied | 
at Moderate Prices 
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The Finest 
BEGINNERS’ COLLECTION 


20 plants - - - $2.00 


LOS ANGELES—white 


INDIAN CHIEF—red 
CORONATION — deep 


NUMA ROUMESTAN—amaranth 


ANDREW JACKSON—red violet 
FRIEDA MOHR — huge 


RIVERE—yellow mauve 


rose pink, lavender blue, and white, will 
make splendid edging plants for these 
borders, as they vary from eight to twelve 
inches in height and form sturdy mounds 
of color. Verbenas, Petunias, dwarf 
Marigolds, Ageratum, Nasturtiums, Ta- 
getes, Violas, Phlox drummondi, Pinks, 
Candytuft, Sweet Alysum, Pansies, and 
the autumn Crocuses and Colchicums will 
make the edgings as lovely as the back 
borders. Here too, as in all parts of the 
garden, water must be given when needed, 
and all faded flowers kept cut. The re- 
sult will be a gay garden well inte the 
fall. 


The Dazzler Carnation 


S a child I was always fond of pinks, a 
big clump of the old Clove Pinks being 

my especial delight. I love these yet. When 
visiting a friend in October last I was 
charmed with a big clump of radiant bloom 
in the center of her rockery and found it 
to be a new hardy Carnation. The clump 
had twenty-two stems of bloom of vivid 
red and possessing a clove fragrance. To 
me, it seemed a real “find.” The plant is 
hardy, stools easily and is always in bloom. 
It. grows well in any good garden soil, 
stands drouth well and is well suited to the 
rockery, a big point in favor of any plant 
these days. 1 have ordered half a dozen and 
will tell you more about them after jumping 
from the far North to the Southland. My 
Azaleamums last year were “true blue” in 
behavior and bloom. In October I tried to 
cover one with a number 8 washtub and 
many of the overhanging blossoms were 
spoiled. Tub was too small.—(Mrs.) JOHN 


The new dwarf Hardy Asters in pink, CrarKson DARNELL, ( Texas.) 
ee ae a aa ea ae DS ea 


of IRIS 





edged- VENUS DI MiLO—creamy white ja 
PEACHES—red yellow blend A 
CRYSORO—Iuminous yellow 

golden MIDGARD—pink yellow blend 


DOLLY MADISON—large mau 
vette 
GEO. J. TRIBOLET—plum 
MIDWEST—red purple 
KANSAS—rose pink 
FOLKWANG—fiesh and rose 
PRAIRIE GOLD—deep yellow 
LONA—cream and purple 


MILDRED PRESBY—cream and 
purple 





méuve 


All plants labelled and guaranteed true to name. 


yl 
; MERRIAM, 
' The lris Garden xansas 











GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


OUR HYDROPONIC SALTS ARE 
BEST BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN— 


The basic salts 
synthesizer, the 
of national 


plus 24 vital minor salts and chlorophyll 
new epoch-making discovery of a scientist 
reputation 


Send for 50 gal. unit, guide for making indoor and out- 
door equipment using either sand or water trays, and 
plans for Soilless Plant Culture. 


$2.00 postpaid 


Formula only 


$2.50 with formula 


50c with information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 








GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
ff Stained glass 


flowers lure ruby- 
ted ‘emerald 









WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Masc. 








SPRING SPECIAL 


We will ship 4 each, 
rectly labeled, for 
Betty Co-Ed 
Bill Sowden 
Blue Triumphator 
Constancy Sunshine Girl 
Coronation Tobersun 
EXTRA GRATIS—2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


large Gladiolus bulbs, cor- 
$2.00 prepaid 


King Arthur 
Moorish King 
Salbach’s Orchid 












EASILY ATTACHED 


between ; 
HOSE & NOZZLE 
Effective — Economical — No ap 


moving parts to get out of 
order. Solid Brass, will last 
for years. No mixing— 
ready for instant use. 
Cartridges properly 
proportioned. So- 
lution always . 
correct, F SQ) 


$ rp) PAIO 
ofompicte 


With 4KILLER 
CARTRIDGES 
* 


Quick 
Death No 
Fuss No Muss 


water passing through agi- 
tator dissolves cartridge 


<4 










Extra Cartridges 
10 for 75c 


RELUC ™ eae co. 
276 Fifth Pi end York City 


















GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Beautiful, interesting, 
Grass will grow under 
yield a good profit. 


Ask for my Catalog—mailed free. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Box 1002, Swarthmore, Penna. 


HYBRID DAY LILIES 


valuable for shade. 
the branches, Nuts 


























eee er errr er re $ .75 
| Bagdad . 2.00 | 
er ee 2.75 | 
Calypso 25 | 
RE See se 1.00 | 
Imperator 75 | 
See eee 75 
J. R. Mann 50 | 
eR aS ie Renee at eee seos ey: 1.00 
Ophir 75 
Radiant 3 .50 
H Sonny 1.50 
FISHER FLOWERS i 
Germantown Tennessee | 
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RATE i5c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. ASH 


WITH ORDER 


Amazon Lily 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA 
fragrant, star-shaped flowers 
green leaves. Best pot culture 
paid Free catalogue tropical 
B500, Clearwater, Fla 


(Amazon Lily). Large, white, 
Always attractive wide dark 
lily. Two bulbs $1.00 post 
plants. Shaffer Nurseries, 


Aquatics 
WATER LILIES and Aquatic 
aquariums. Aliso a complete 
cal Fish, Aquariums, 
Aquarium, St. Louis, 


and 
Tropi 
Beldt’s 


Plants for —. 

line of fancy Goldfish, 

and supplies Free Catalog. 
Mo 


Baby Evergreens 
25 THREE- YEAR Cclorado Blue Spruce 
year Same variety $1.00 toth postpaid. 
seedlings, transplants Catalogue free. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


$1.00 
Everg 
Ransom 


Five five 
reen seeds, 
Nursery, 


Begonias 

plant Evansiana 
Plants shipped 

with cultural 
Green Tree 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEGONIAS: 


available June Ist, 


Perennial outdoor Begonia 
orders accepted now. 
in paper pots anywhere Begonia booklet 
instructions, 230 varieties described, ete. 50c. 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 


Books 


GROW PLANTS. WITHOUT SOIL. Illustrated, 24-page 
booklet just off the press. Authentic information about 
the fascinating, new method of growing plants in chemical 
solutions, which anybody can now enjoy. Written by 
chemist and expert horticulturist. Order from your seed 
store or send 10c coin or stamps to Kemi-Kulture Products 
Cc., Dept. F, 4067-69 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND, 
free of charge to 
J. HEEMSKERK, 
Holland. 


Hyacinths, ete., shipped 
Apply for catalogue to: 
Deursen, SASSEN'HEIM 





Tulips, 
destination, 
care P. van 





AMARYLLIS, CALLAS, CRINUMS, “LYCORIS, 


erocallis, new 


*.; Hem- 
named varieties and LS seedings i shades 


of fulvous rose, red, brown, Wyndham Hayward, Winter 
Park, Florida. 

BULB SPECIALS. Hippeastrum advenum 25¢. Lycorus 
radiata, 25c or seven for $1.00. Black Calla 35c. Fifty 
Dutch Iris, or 30 Snowflakes, $1.00. Eight varieties 
Amaryllis, $1.00 postpaid. Send for Iris List and Digging 
Time Bulb Specials. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, 


California. 


Cactus 


CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Bex 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 

plants prepaid One 
Ornamental Nursery, 


AGAVE AND CACTI: 12 
Dollar. Pamphlet sent on 
St. James City, Florida. 


assorted 
request. 


culture, 
glossary. 
$1.00 six months. 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing 
Recognized authority, Learn about cacti. 


Bex 101, Pasadena, California. 
Cannas 
STATE INSPECTED-CERTIFIED -CANNAS, APRICOT, 
EUREKA. GLADIATOR, KING HUMBERT,  PRESI- 
DENT, WYOMING. YELLOW KING HUMBERT, 60c 
a 60.00 Daunired. Delivered. 12 inch and taller grow- 
ing plants above varieties 1Nc each FOB, S. L. CALFEE 
BRUNSWICK, GA. — 
Daffodils 
DAFFODILS—Folder describing finest varieties, old and 
new; old fashioned single blue hyacinths. Mary McD. 
Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Virginia. : , 





Get Your FREE Copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb Catalog 
and Planting Guide-—the world’s most beau- 
tiful Guide to fine bulbs—will be ready for 
mailing about May Ist. Contains a wealth of 
valuable information about quality bulbs of proven 
merit, grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Hol 
land. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations reproducing 
individual blooms in all their gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Babylon, L. 






Dept. 22 ., N.Y. 





Classified Advertising Section 
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Dahlias 


GIANT | EXHIBITION ‘DAHLIAS—Wonderful 12 inch 
plants—Ripley, Foxx, America, Purity, Son of Satan 
Reduced prices. Write. Greubel's Gardens, Derry, Pa 
TRY. OUR ASSORTMENT of 6 prise winning Dahlias, 
labeled—$2.00. Also, carefully selected Delphinium seed 
$1.00 package. Walter Cooper, Forge Hill Road, New 
burgh, N. Y. 
Hemerocallis 


DAYLILY SEEDS: Over 100 varieties 
sent when mature Unnamed 
100 seeds $1.00 Norton Gardens, 


poll ake to cote oT 
seed ready in autumn 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Insecticides 


control in 
information 
Dahlia leaf 
ean of spray makes 
ROTOTOX COM- 
Y 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip 
storage and during the growing season.  Als« 
on Rose pe Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, 
hoppers, ete. 8-oz Home Garden Size 
12 to 24 gals. $1.00 postpaid. THE 
"ANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N 


‘STS, 


Iris 





LARGEST IRIS LIST IN AMERICA | FREE. Over 1100 
varieties, 50 roots, assorted colors, not labeled $1.00, ex- 
collect. Following are 10c¢ each, labeled, postpaid. 
Minimum orders $1.00—Andrew Jackson, Autumn Queen, 
Cameliard, Candlelight, Cardinal, Chartier, Cinnabar, 
Coronation, Dolly Madison, Elizabeth Egleburg, Euphony, 
Frieda Mohr, Indian Chief, Micheline Charraire, Pioneer, 
Pluie D’Or. Santa Barbara, Snowwhite LeGRON, 124 
Amherst, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


all diffe rent, prepai d. 
including latest, now 
Decatur, | Illinois. 





IRISES, 25 choice 
for $1.00 List 
ready. John N. 


varieties, labeled, 
of 400 varieties 
Bommersbach, 
RUGGED KANSAS GROWN IRIS at 
Every ene guaranteed to please or money 
blooming varieties included in my 
Iris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 


new low prices 
refunded. Fall 
free catalog. Linwood 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES send for free bool 








let with colored illustrations and descriptions of best 
improved varieties. Plant in summer months when roots 
are dormant. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 
123-F. Beaverton, Oregon. 

IRIS BARGAINS—12 Siberian, or 10 Dwarf, or 38 tall 
Bearded; all different, labeled, prepaid for $1.00. Fall 
Bloomer included if you send 20¢ postage. Mt. Upton 
Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 

IRIS PRICE LIST, 5c each, up. Saves you money. For 
post card request. Special 35 fine unnamed, includes pink, 
plicatas, ete., $1.00 postpaid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, 


California. 


La Verne, 





IRIS COLLECTIONS—prepaid in U. S. Splendid varieties 
early and late, all colors mixed, per 100, unlabeled, $1.50 
labeled, $2.50; no culls. Dwarfs—mixed colors, $1.00 
dozen. $2.00 Collection—Indian Chief, Rhea, Baldwin, 
Pink Opal, Dolly Madison, Padre, Melchior, Peaches, Blue 





Bonnet, Princess Beatrice, Eventide, Pluie d’Or, Imperator, 
Midgard, Mrs. Valerie West, Morning Splendor, Corona- 
tion, Wambliska, Frieda Mohr, Tenebrae, Waconda, 
Rameses, Earlies $1.50 (mostly Sass), Alice Horsfall, 
Goldenbow, Susa, Leocacia, Lapensa, Nymph, Gentius, 
Aruna, Challenger, Kochii, Lord Lambourne, Autumn 
King, Colleen, Titus. For $1.00: 20 splendid varieties 
labeled. BIRD HAVEN IRIS GARDENS, South Broad 
way, Leavenworth, Kansas. Price list. No catalog. 


METAL STAMPED ‘LABELS 2c each. Last indefinitely 
Send dime and 5 Flower names for sample order. W. R 
leGron, 124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, 


OHIO. 


Oriental Poppies 

ORIENTAL POPPIES. from a breeder's garder n. Send for 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.50, Wunderkind $1.00; many 
others. A. E, CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
GORGEOUS ORIENTAL. POPPIES from collection of 200 
named varieties. Connoisseur’s bargain SLICATA. old 
rose; LULU A. NEELEY, ox-blood vy ERASS PINK, 
flesh pink; WATTEAU, shrimp pink—$3.75 value, only 
$2.25. Five different, our selection, only $1.00. All 2-yr 
plants, labeled and postpaid. Catalogue. Box A, ARVISTA 
GARDENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 

167—DIFFERENT KINDS 
World’s best named varieties; 
L. Knapp, Zionsville, Indiana. 


Oriental Poppies, 
prices reasonable 


gorgeous 
list free, 


Prize Stickers 





Write for samples 
3341 Lancaster Ave., 


PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner. Press, 
imemmnenn Pa. 





10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Wiener Susie, postpaid 25c. 
Each different. Plant now and grow your own hardy 
plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 

_ Special Offers 
SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh Sncoeeees perfume. 
Matures latent bulbs, Package 25¢c. SIG-ITE, P. 0O. 


Box 294, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here are sensible 
flower shears! 


Husky steel flower cutters with 
large comfortable red lacquer 
handles. Six and seven inch lengths 
for cutting thick branches, eight 
inch, long-handled shears for 
thorny stalks. 


$2.00 the pair 
Postage Prepaid 


4. YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















IRIS 


Bargain Collection: 
Blue Monarch, 
End, Sundipt. 

$3.75. : 


peony 


Equipoise, 

Eros, Trails 
$6.00 value for 
Ask for iris, daylily and 
catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


DAYLILIES .. . Be Choosy 


Collections you should have 


Hyperion, Aureole, Kwanso............. $1.00 
2. Our Selection—5 named varieties........ $1.00 


IRIS ... Be Choosy 
WE HAVE FOR 15 YEARS 
All-color collection of 
iS Named Vawtotiee for... s: .scccccasccsccen $1.00 


Including: Rameses—highest award winner. 
Indian Chief—big red. Coronation—large yellow. 
Parma—rich blue. Andrew Jackson—big early red. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—PEONIES 
ask for Catalogue—Dept. F1 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 


W. Hartford, Conn. 
KELLOGG MRS. L. 

















WM. W. KELLOGG 


THE COPPER IRIS 





It is Iris fulva, with spreading flowers in 
a shade between new copper and bronze, 
deepening to brown velvet. Good divi- 
sions for planting now, 8 for 50e; 7 for 
$1.00. Unique catalog, Dept. Z. 

REX. D. PEARCE 

. 

Merchantville New Jersey 











‘akt>o 14.4 
Given With This 
Amazing NEW 


HOSE REEL 


Unreel only length hose required, 
always ready, makes sprinkling pleas- 
ant. doubles \ife of hose. keeps clothes 
clean. 10 more uses than “storage-type” 
reels All-stee!. holds 125 ft or more. as- 
semble in 3} minutes FLEX-NEK (below) 
watertight flexible tubing on steel basa, 
makes common nozzle the handiest 
sprinkler REEL postpaid $5.50, FLEX- 
NEK included free. (west of Miss river, 
Gulf States and Canada, $6.25), FLEX- 
NEK alone. 75¢ postpaid enywhere. 
Money back if not delighted 
(Hose not included.) 


e 
pe 



























Move Sprinkler by /— Y~ 
Reeling Lp Ligse 4 ¥ 


Anker-Holth Matg Co °°! "Murer. Mich. 
Dept. F.G. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 
(Continued from page 304) 
Protect Your Roses 


my acquaintance among gardeners is 
to be taken as a fair sample of the fra- 
ternity as it exists throughout the country, 


there is no doubt in my mind that many 
more Roses would be grown if all Rose 


lovers knew that we have chemicals on the | 


market which give complete Rose protection. 
I count it a privilege, therefore, to call at- 
tention, at the opening of another Rose sea- 
son, to Triogen. If you would like more in- 
formation about this remarkable product, it 
may be had by writing to the Rose Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F., Philadelphia, asking for their free 
bulletin. 


Anthemis Sancta Johannis 


HiS new Chamomile has given me 

much pleasure I am glad to share that 
privilege with other FLOWER GROWER read 
now that Interstate Nurseries, Ham 
burg, lowa, assure me that they have ample 
stocks to cover ordinary requirements. Few 
other plants carrying the rich orange color 
of this one are so easy to grow or produce 
the abundance of flowers which it gives 
during the summer months. In my garden 
it thrives in the poorest and driest spots, 
and, although it is rather shortlived, it self 
sows freely enough always to leave children 
to carry on its message of beauty. 


Hardy Verbena, Brilliant 


HE colored picture of the hardy Verbena 

srilliant, in the new Wayside Gardens’ 
(70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio) catalogue 
tells me that a lot of us are going to be 
made happy by its brilliant cerise flowers. 
I have always had a warm place in my heart 
for Verbena canadensis because of its abil- 


sO 


ers 


ity to bloom all summer regardless of 
weather conditions, but the rosy purple 


shade of many of its offspring when grown 
from seeds have been irritating in some 
associations. The new pleasing shade will 
add much to the value of this native plant. 


Delphinium Lyondel Hybrids 


— of Delphiniums will be pleased to 
hear that it is going to be possible this 
year to secure seeds of the celebrated Lyon- 
del Hybrids. This strain, the product of 
Dr. Leonian’s art, has an enviable reputa- 


tion among gardeners who have had the 
privilege of seeing the flowers and it has 


long been hoped that a seed dealer with 
facilities for Nationwide distribution would 
list the seeds. That much-desired state of 
affairs has now arrived, according to an 
announcement in the 1938 catalogue of the 
Joseph Harvis Co., Inc., R.F.D. 8, Coldwater, 
N. Y., and we may look forward to a more 
general distribution of these outstanding 
Delphiniums, 

C. W. 


Woop, (Micnu.) 








GLADIOLUS 
$5.00 for $2.00 


For the balance of the season I 
will send you $5.00 worth of the 
newer sorts of glads for $2.00 cash. 
The selection will be mine but I will 
give you fine varieties; at least 30 
bulbs of the modern up-to-date kinds. 
This is a bargain. Send your $2.00 
today. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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HEMEROCALLIS 
DAYLILY 
MORE THAN 200 STANDARD VARIETIES 
Sensible Prices—Write For List. 


H. M. RUSSELL, Grower and Breeder 
Rt. 6, Box 1063 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


LARGEST GROWER IN THE SOUTH 




















TANK 
GARDENING 


thrill of growing 
your favorite flowers 
vegetables without 
soil at home, No hard 
breaking labor Adapted to 
small jars or large trays. 


Enjoy the 
luxuriantly 
and table 


Send teday for season's supply 
of chemicals with directions. 


$1.00 
$2.00 


Postage prepaid 


SHUR-GRO CO. 


unit for small containers 
unit for large trays 





821-V Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IRIS, HEMEROCALLIS 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Summer planting insures finest results. Our 


catalog lists the best of the newer sorts at 

exceptionally attractive prices. 

Send for free catalog listing over 1000 hardy 
plants—Hit pronounces names. 


. @ €E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 261 
SPOKANE. WASH. 
. 
The early order is 


filled first 
SNOWFLAKE WHITE DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
WHEELER CROFT HAND POLLINATED 


3 inch flowers, lovely pure white, strong 
growth 
$2.00 
per pkt AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. 


Kill 
INSECTS WITH 











¥2 pkts 
$1.00 
Portland, Oregon 





Price $3.75 
Postpaid 
Use ROTOTOX or 


other spray this easy 
way. 





(See our classified ad under ‘‘Insecticides.’’) 


THE ROTOTOX COMPANY 
8121 Yale Street East Williston, N. Y. 
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A NEW PLANT HORMONE in POWDER FORM 


ROOTONE 


Patents Pending 
NO SOLUTIONS NO SOAKING 
For the Better Rooting of Cuttings 


t 





CANADIAN 
HEMLOCK 











UNTREATED TREATED 





By dusting cuttings with ROOTONE the highest per- 
centage of rooting, the best root systems and the sturdiest 
plants will be developed in a minimum time and at a 
minimum expense. 


FOR THE DUSTING 
Kootone kills fungus disease 
percentage of germination, 
vigor of plant. 
One Dollar Package Enough for 3000 Cuttings 
Free Booklet Sent on Request 
American Chemical Paint Company 
General Office and Factory 


OF SEEDS 
in the seed stage, 
root system, 


Improves 
top growth and 


Dept. G-6 Ambler, Pa. 








If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and log stems, 

600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 


(Cultural 
tions for 


Directions and Sugges- 
Marketing Pansy Plants 
on Request) 


Canby, Oregon 





MRS. MERTON G. 


ELLIS 








Color Breaks 


Coralie $5.00 


Famous Irises 


Joycette, Ethel Peckham, Jerry, 


Golden Light, Crystal Beauty, The Black Douglas, 

Beotie for $5.00 

Rameses, Cardinal, King Tut, Baldwin, Midgard, 

Sensation, Depute Nomblot, Wambliska for $1.50 
Maple Valley Iris Gardens, Mapleton, lowa 


(Mrs. C. G.) Agnes Whiting 















SENSATIONAL 


ROSES’ y | 


Field Grown—Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
To acquaint you with our remarkable rose 
values, we will send postpaid for only 
$1.00, 1—Ami Quinard, 1—Luxembourg, 
1—Red Radiance, 1—Pink Radiance, and 
1—Talisman rose bushes. Send today! 


Naughton Farms, Box R30, Waxahachie, Tex. 
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DUTCH and SPANISH IRIS 












Beautiful Orchid-like flowers 
blooming in May and June. 
Many colors, early and late 
varieties. 

Special, 25 Bulbs 50c—Postpaid 


Catalog of fine bulbs on request. 


MS LEAN BULB FARM 
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IRIS from 
“Top of the World” 


HOLD EVERYTHING until you have seen my 
Summer Iris List, ready about June 15th. 


New Kinds, New Prices, New Collections. 
My “Colorful Colorado Collection” is a 
revelation. 


Write right now for copy this new Sum- 
mer Iris List. 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


The Key to a Beautiful Garden 


WAS interested in the letter on page 44 
of the January issue of the FLOWER 
GROWER under the caption “The Why of a 
Subscription Price” and the reply by G. E. 


to it. It has no direct connection with the 
subject of our present paragraph except 


for the fact that the wealth of authentic 
information one gets from an investment 
in THE FLoweR GROWER is not easily du- 
plicated in current literature and then only 
in cases like “The Key to a Beautiful 
Garden” which is issued by R. M. Kellogg 
Company, Box 258, Three Rivers, Michigan. 
In fact it would be hard to imagine any 
single source of garden information which 


sells for ten ceifts, the price asked for 
this one, that contains more usable knowl- 
edge. 


Pyrethrum Robinson’s Hybrids 
enjoyed this splendid strain of 


Opry 

single Pyrethrums for two or three 
years, I am glad to be able to report that 
seeds of it are now to be had in this 
country. It contains a very wide range of 
good colors and the flowers are large, with 
overlapping petals, making it the best strain 
of Singles that I have seen. This strain, to- 
gether with a wealth of other novelties, 
makes the current catalogue of Vaughn’s 
Seed Store, 47-49 Barclay St., New York 
City or 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill., one of the most interesting of the 
spring’s grist. 


Trollius 


HE Globeflowers are among the most 

spectacular of hardy perennials, creating 
a most impressive picture in the spring 
garden and furnishing cutting material 
which can not be duplicated in any other 
group. That only tells half the story, how- 
ever, but you will have to grow a repre- 
sentative lot of the plants, one of the most 
complete of which will be found in the 
Rose and Perennial catalogue of Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., before full reali- 
zation of their great value will become 
fully apparent. There seems to be an im- 
pression that Globeflowers are difficult to 
grow, but actually they are not nearly so 
hard as report would have it. They do 
need an abundance of moisture for best re- 
sults, to be sure, though in the absence of 
that factor I have found that planting in 
a leaf mold soil in part shade proves to be 
a fair substitute. And they are more worthy 
of a little extra effort than many things 
we now fuss over. 


Orchid Cactus 


| (Epiphyllum Hybrid) 


One of the most magnificent day- 
blooming tropical plants, easy to grow. 
Our success in propagation is your 
gain. Lowest price offered in eleven 
years. Write for descriptive Price List. 


R. F. KADO 
2914 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
































Peruvian Daffodil 


CAN heartily recommend that much- 

named bulbous plant which is popularly 
known as Peruvian Daffodil (it is not a 
Daffodil but it is Peruvian) to gardeners 
who are looking for something really out 
of the ordinary. It is one of the quickest 
plants to come into bloom after planting 
with which I am acquainted, producing 
large, very fragrant, fringed, white flowers, 
rather cup-shaped in outline, on 15-inch, or 
taller, stems. All that happens before the 
broad leaves have much more than started 
to grow, but afterward they make a showy 
fountain of green. It may also be flowered 
in pots in a sunny window in spring. The 
bulbs are not hardy in Northern Michigan, 
so we take them up before severe freezing 
comes and store them like Dahlias. They 
are offered in the January issue by Flower- 
land, Springfield, N. J. 


Fertile Pots 


OU will do well, if my own experience 

is any criterion, to investigate the mat- 
ter of Fertile Pots before you start your 
spring gardening operations. Nothing better 
for handling early Tomato, Eggplant, and 
similar plants has come my way. It is also 
ideal for Poppies and others that are diff- 
cult to transplant. There is no transplant- 
ing to do from these containers, the pots 
disintegrating after being put into the 
ground. This excellent garden accessory is 
made by Fertile Products, Inc., 80 Parallel 
St., Bridgeport, Connecticut, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


Grobelle Liquid Plant Food 


ECENT intensive study by scientists of 

fertilizers and their uses shows us that 
we are on the verge of important discoveries 
in that field. A brief survey of what has 
even now been accomplished indicates that 
great advances have been made in that 
quarter. Among them, Grobella Liquid Plant 
Food, an odorless concentrate of balanced 
plant foods that is as easy to use on house 
plants as it is in the open, should be men- 
tioned. Send ten cents to Grobelle Liquid 
Plant Food Co., Inc., 1193 Broadway, New 
York City, for a generous sample and simple 
directions for its use, if you are not ac- 
quainted with this modern method of plant 
feeding. 


What Will Your Lawn Be Like This 
Summer? 


T will not come up to expectations, be- 

yond a doubt, if it did not get the proper 
winter and spring care. The trouble with 
many of us is that we do not know just 
what proper care consists of. I am sure I 
did not, at least, until I saw the careful 
directions which O. M. Scott & Sons, 20 
Main St., Marysville, Ohio, have incorpo- 
rated into their splendid publication, “Lawn 
Care.” If you are having lawn troubles or 
want to rebuild one in a pleasing, per- 
manent way, by all means get this free lit- 
erature. 


(Continued on page 303) 
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Grow IRIS— 


“the Outdoor Orchid” 


Iris give all the beauty of the orchid— 
but thanks to recent hybridizing, iris are 
also available in exquisite new colors 
(unknown to the orchid) such as yellow, 
rich mahogany red, and other shades 


Easy to Raise 
Inexpensive 


Rapid Increasers 


Right—MISS CALIFORNIA _ 
Iris are the key flow- sian 


ers to early spring | 
beauty —and are 
true ‘must haves’ for | 
the spring garden. 


Write today for details, 


which are obtainable in the 





big new Carl Salbach cata- 
log. Full complete descrip- 
tions describe each variety, 
and in addition, there are 
many illustrations, a large 
percentage of which are in 
full color. Write today for 
your free copy of this won- 

derful catalog. | 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, Calif. 
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Left—MONADNOCK 


For the greatest value in 
iris, you must have the big 
new Carl Salbach catalog 
. —it is your assurance of 
% the greatest possible value 
A in iris—for it lists only the 
very best varieties, and at 
reasonable prices, too. 


- _ 4 
j BEBE SERRE RRRR RR ROK CRE RE REE EERE REE 


Dear Mr. Salbach: 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Please send me your big new iris catalog, 
which gives the greatest value in new and 
standard varieties of iris. 


Address. 
City or Towr 


ae 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.” 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy— 
a Contradiction 
To the Editor: 
HAVE noticed in several issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that someone has said 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy will not develop 
roots of its own but has to be grafted. 
Several years ago I bought three plants of 
Bristol Fairy from Henry A. Dreer. Since 
that time I have rooted dozens of cuttings 
from them. In fact I root several every 
spring, and they always bloom when a year 
old. They develop into fine plants and are 
exactly like the original in every way.— 
(Mrs.) Geo. E. Horton, ( Mo.) 


Uses for Powdered Sulphur on: Flowers 


To the Editor: 
HAVE tried several methods of treat- 
ing Gladiolus corms for dry rot and 
find the powdered sulphur as effective as 


any. When storing Gladiolus in fall, I 
dust them thoroughly with the sulphur. 


It prevents rot, also serves as a repellant 
for mice. I find sulphur a good repellant 
for moles or mice if sprinkled in trenches 


where Tulip or other bulbs are being 
planted. If a Dahlia tuber or Canna bulb 


is broken or starting to rot, cut back 
bruised or effected part and sprinkle cut 
with sulphur. Sulphur sprinkled on Rose 
bushes while dew is on will prevent mildew. 
If sprinkled on top of soil of tiny seedling 
plants will stop damping off. It is good 
to sprinkle sulphur through hot beds, 
especially for sweet potatoes, to prevent rot. 
—(Mrs.) James M. Heaton, ( Mo.) 


Chiefly as to Holly 


Tc the Editor: 
yy is heartening to note in the December 
issue that you have had a happy and a 
prosperous year directing the destiny of 
FLower Grower. I suspect, though, that 
your reward has been infinitesmal compared 
to the very great benefit your readers reaped 
from the articles in the magazine. FLOWER 
GROWER’S vibrant pages embrace the gamut 
of things horticultural, and more, as_ it 
should be. 

I was delighted with Coit O. Colburn’s 
abridged rendition of the Mendelian theory 
because it refeshed my memory of the 
things I had to-dig around for in a scholarly 
tome and had forgotten. Perhaps our erying 
need is constantly to be reminded rather 
than to be informed. 

The artistry of the cover design (Decem- 
ber issue) deserves commendation, and cer- 
tainly has my appreciation. Would like to 
see more illustrations in black and white. 

And I am positively thrilled about the 
fine article on Holly by Eva Bathon Lueas. 
So you too, are becoming aroused about 
the dwindling Holly forests in the east. 
Moreover, you constructively propose to do 
something about it by suggesting ways to 
increase the stand. May I confide that I 
have propagated five hundred Holly plants, 
Virginia stock, in my back yard, to demon- 
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strate that we can and should grow Holly 
in the mid-west. 

I would estimate from 25 to 50 bushel of 
seed berries on the Holly branches distrib- 
uted during the Christmas season in the 
St. Louis area. After the holidays they are 
consigned to the furnace or the refuse 
dump. I wonder how much longer we can 
survive such colossal waste aud make light 
of our opportunities. Travel where you 
will in the mid-west and you will rarely 
see either in the urban or rural section a 
home that boasts of a Holly or Magnolia or 
Blue Spruce and the like. Yet they can 
literally be had for the asking because I 
have grown hundreds of Holly (Ilex opaca) 


and Magnolias from seeds without invest- 
ing a single dime. When will the shame 


of barren and denuded landscapes impel us 
to dress up our front and back yards so 
that we may learn the feel of the deep sat- 
isfaction and joy and pride that comes and 
abides when homesites are made attractive 
and inviting and distinctive by some choice 
treasure from Nature’s forest. 








Here’s a Holly raised from seed, five feet 
tall, spread of four feet at base, seven 
years old 


If FLower Grower will keep on hammer- 


ing away along the line it has chosen, 
through amateur gardeners and _ nature 
lovers, until the countryside is aroused, 


then you will have built an enduring monu- 
ment that will reflect its glory in an embel- 
lished landscape. 

The enclosed snapshot is of a five foot 
Holly seedling in my back yard that was 
transferred to southeast Missouri this fall. 
In fact, I have retained but three Holly 
plants because of the smoke and soot. That 
is the bane of evergreens in St. Louis. But 
one of the three remaining seedling plants, 
five feet high, is red with berries. It is 
stylishly beautiful—DoL_pH KELLER, (Mo.) 


Praise from a Gladiolus Fan 
To the Editor: 


lx to comment on an article in the 

February issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
“Delving into the New Gladiolus Varieties” 
by F. W. Cassebeer. This is the first of all 
your Gladiolus articles that I felt was 
really telling the truth. Mr. Cassebeer’s 
observations coincide exactly with mine. 
Having delved into Gladiolus for nine years, 





I am interested in the best from everyone. 
At present I confine practically all my 
summer’s labor to hybridizing Gladiolus. 
Most growers appraise those of which they 
have large stocks themselves, or originated 
themselves. I believe most appraisers give 
too much emphasis to size, sacrificing form 
and purity of color, hence the big demand 
for the “dirty” Gladiolus from the anti- 
podes. All flowers are to be analyzed ac- 
cording to (1) beauty of form, (2) purity 
of color. Your author sees -flowers from 
these two criterion so well. Besides he has 
no axe to grind. As an ardent Gladiolus 
lover, I would like to hear more from 
Mr. Cassebeer. 

I like your paper very much. 
to talk directly to your 
FISCHER, ( Minn.) 


You seem 
readers.—CARL 


Regarding Afternoon Sun 
To the Editor: 


HAT curious experiences one reads of 

in garden magazines. In the January 
number of FLOWER GROWER on page 4 Geo. 
Raveling writes on afternoon sun. 

If his statement were true the west side 
of hills would be bare. At my home on 
the west side of a large house and south 
of two thirty-five-year-old evergreen trees 
there is a row of Peonies and Phlox and 
three large Tree Peony bushes. They all 
bloom well everv year and produce seeds. 
In fact one of the best blooming Peonies 
is directly under a spruce tree. 

On this west side attached to the house 
are the following: Begonia or Trumpet 
Vine, Hall’s Honeysuckle Vine, Wisteria 
that is a terrible grower, Baltimore Rose, 
Clematis paniculata, Fox Grape, Virginia 
Creeper and an Actinidia vine. They all 
do well. The original soil is brick clay 
loosened with coal ashes, barnyard manure 
and rotted hardwood saw dust. 

As to gooseberries one can find wild ones 
growing in the woods. Tame ones bore well 
under elm trees with me until I rooted 
them out to save our pine trees. 

Black soil doesn’t mean much unless one 
is sure it carries all the food plants need, 
especially phosphate—NorMAN W. PRICE, 
mae., (CS. %.) 


Heavenly Blue Morning Glories 
To the Editor: 


HAVE been waiting patiently for some 

one to answer that “Doubting Thomas” 
W. Dean Kilpatrick who, in the September 
issue seeks information about early bloom- 
ing Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, al- 
though he evidently believes “there is no 
sich animule.” 

My experience with them, here in south- 
ern Indiana, was very disappointing until 
last summer I noticed an early blooming 
strain described in a little supplementary 
flower book, issued some time after the 
main seed book by George W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, South Carolina. I ordered 
a 5 cent package and all my years of pa- 
tient striving for early blooms’ were 
rewarded with plenty of bloom by the 4th 
of July and increasing in number and 
beauty till killing frost in late October. 

These seed regeived no coddling or special 
care but were sown in the open ground 
near the trellis where they grew. I trans- 
planted a few near the base of a large dead 
Peach tree, which they covered even to the 
tips of the branches making it a thing of 
beauty. They ripened a great deal of seed 
which I had never seen my plants do before. 
There is no poetic license to this tale of the 
heavenly Heavenly Blues only a moral—lIf 
at first you don’t succeed try, try again.— 
ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL, (Ind.) 
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Tue Biue Book oF Irises 


“An Iris Lovers Catalog r 


















= 
di y wa : . 
a 9 a Beautifully Illustrated — An Ency- 
: } ~N . ; 
MAKE SPRAYING AS EASY ; S clopedia of Information—Truly the 
AS WATERING YOUR GARDEN le World’s Most Complete Iris Catalog 
a Attach the HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN to your “SS 
‘ ll, a garden hose, insert the Colloidal cartridge, S 
in transparent chamber, open the water faucet, and spray. It’s as 
simple as that! A slight turn of the wrist, and the spray is on or . : 
off. Instantly adjustable, fine or coarse Study our impartial com- 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or your money refunded. See . 


parisons of iris in every 
class—the sure way to 
get the most iris beauty 
for your money. 


special introductory Offer below. 


HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL CARTRIDGES 
For All Makes of Garden Hose Sprayers 


Ready to use. Does away with measuring and mixing spray solu- 
tions. Each cartridge standardized for 10 gallons of spray and 1 
hour of spraying time. We are the ONLY manufacturers of a 
complete line of COLLOIDAL Cartridges. 

Your Choice of 8 COLLOIDAL Combinations. 

ARSENOLOID or} . . . . 

ROTOLOID f —For leaf eating and chewing insects. 
athe —For aphis, mites and sucking insects. 


pote “- For mildew, blight and fungous diseases. 


DORMOLOID—A dormant oil cartridge for Oyster Shell scale, etc. 
DEODOROLO!ID—A new deodorant, for use in cellars, dog kennels, 
chicken houses, etc. 


35¢ each 3 for $1.00 $4.00 the dozen 


GOLEL: 


Data gathered 
from our plant- 
ing plus de- 
tailed observa- 
tions of other 
famous gardens 
will be found 
in its pages. 











3 HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL CARTRIDGES 
FREE WITH EVERY HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN 











For a limited time only, we will include HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN 
3 of our em mag Pye os solid brass, $2.75 Free to readers of the 
your choice, regular $1.00 value, with a 7 . 7 
every HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN purchased HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN 5 te Aa y oe one 
at the reguiar prices quoted here brass, chrome finish, $3.50 rite or you ] 
Order today. Send check or money order. today. 

FREE—Descriptive folder with valuable Spray Chart. Write for it today 










SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203B, Riverview Sta. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL INSECTICIDE CO., INC. 


Dept. H, 109th St. at Jamaica Ave. 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 
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DESTROY 
JAPANESE BEETLES 


Destroy Japanese beetles, caterpillars 
and other leaf-eating insects without 
the use of poisons. 





HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Shipped free of charge to 





Guard against beetle infestation with- 
out coating the foliage with an un- 
sightly, dangerous residue. Beetles 
will not attack plants sprayed with 
Japellent. 


your nearest post or ex- 


press office. 





Only Best Quality Supplied 
at Moderate Prices 


Japellent is a NON - POISONOUS, 
ARSENIC-FREE insecticide that kills 
and repels Japanese beetles. Safe, 
effective and economical—three table- 
spoons make a gallon of complete 
protective spray. 





$1.50 size (delivered price) makes 15 gallons 
of complete, protective spray—enough for the 
average garden. If dealer cannot supply, 
order direct. 








TULIPS e LILIES 
HYACINTHS 


Apply for our Free CATALOGUE 


Write for Bulletin 157 for complete informa- 
tion regarding Japanese beetles. 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Insecticides Fertilizers 
to 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM HOLLAND 
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